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ADVERTISEMENT: 


Nen HING ger of 1. frequently repeted, and mereh compullive importuns % 


* ſeveral efteemed charafters, who attended the Commencement, conld have 8 


* 
" p £ 
a 2 
4 x . 
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1 upon. the ther of the following Oration to let it bes the light : For, al- 
, though in their candor, they might bave thought it zolerable when delivered, be could 


| © no means bence infer that they would retain Juch an opinion of it when printed. "4 i 
"He is ſenſu le, 


, that 8 good cauſe 15 often burt by an indifferent advocate, and that, 1% 


8 5 WF full Juſtice to h grand a Tubje®t 4s that. ineftimable, moſt ſacred and eterhal || 


Right of private J odginent ; in religious matters, requires abilities and mcquifitions 


infuitel greater than ſuch an infam in Rnowledge can 2 2⁴7 pretend to. _ Ho ever. ; q 
45 be is conſeious that "bis fir and principal inducement to write on it, Was 15 more 


univerſal and adequate underPanding, and the more extenſive and permament enj ol E | 


ment of it ; 45 be bad never feen any thing of the. kind, except the acmirable a 
Vol. of Dr. Blackfone $ Commentaries, which is moſtly confined amang the Gentles 


men of the bar and as the following Oration may pol bly be the cauſe of ang * 


| ſomething on the ſame ſujet more complete, maſterly. and beneficial, which would 7 
. be ſo far rg 10 


the pr ofeſ 2d admirers of deſpotijm and Lyranny, whether civil or ecclefiaſlic ; b. 4 

ther with thoſe, who are ſo bigoted to the infallibility of their un degmas, as eitber, J 
to diſdain reading any thing but what ſquares with their Pre poſe ions ; or, to rely 1 
with a firm predetermination to cavil * 2 ; as be thinks it would be i in vain „ 


oft any favours of them, be will ſave himſelf the trouble, ſimply eferin them; thor; 


tifying as highly to pleaſe hin, L his a ſecret hope that the can. . |; 
did and well ; oſed will cenſure with an. and mildneſs. As to ſach, 45 are . ä 
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HE conſtant and - candid attendance, which this numerous and judicious » 
aſſembly has already granted to the preceding exerciſes, has been ſofficient 
| gratefully to affect every ingen aß mind, juſtly to merit the warmeſt ac- 
knowledgements, and pleaſingly to detect gy youth preſent from attempting to 
tranſgreſs on their indulgent patience. It is therefore with heſitaney and reluctance 
that we preſume ſtill to detain you: Yet, being appointed to conclude the day, 

by an Oration and the Valedictions of the claſs, may we be permitted to beg your 
attention a few minutes longer? On a ſubject, which, at this period we hope will 
not ſeem altogether improper or unacceptable z we mean religious Liberty ; or, a 
| Plea for it; corroborated by the fatal conſequences of iis prohibition or abridg- 
ment, and the-glorious effects of its protection or toleration, ſo abundantly evident 
in the hiſtory of every age and nation, both eccleſiaſtic and civil. 


AmtRIca, hitherto the infant ſtate of glorious freedom, on which ſurrounding 
nations, while ſtill enſlaved, gaze with envy, love and wonder; America, no doubt 


the future, ſ. pacious Theatre for actions yet unthought of with the ancient worthies; 


by her adequate conceptions, and her loyal defence of her civil rights, has already il- 


Juſtriouſly exalted her fame and greatneſs, and increaſed the eſteem and veneration 4 | 


of her friends to no common pitch. Her lateſt babes all learn her wrongs and 
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liſp for juſtice z while her eldeſt ſons, ® more ſtrong to wield all ſcience, make her 


| preſſes teem with the jaſteſt deſcriptions of the nature, co es and gloryof that 
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ei vil liberty, which her delivering God did at firſt inveſt her with, and her ancient 
parent ſwore to protect her in, But, does the enjoyment and ſecurity of her reli. 


Sious 


* Surely there can be none who have a ſpaik of gratitude remaining but muſt eſteem 
ſuch men, ſuch ſesai patriots, as, with generous heroiſm, have ſtep in the breach, aud 
rationally, learnedly and candidly endeavored to diſſtpate darkneſs and prejudice ; men, 
who have ſpent their time, theic health and their fortune, to promote the knowledge of 
our rights, our duty and our flrength ; 1 fay, there can be none among us who have a 

fpark of gratitude remaining (let the hot-headed dogmatift ſay what he will to the 
contrary) bat mult eftecar ſuch men the mediate ſaviors of their country : For, 
though they may'nt command. ſucezls they are (till the ſame ; they have 
defero'd it. Doubtleſs among the innumerable productions occaſioned by the late britiſh 
miaiſtry and the conduct oi the colontes, there may have been many precipitant per- 
formances, and pcihaps few, compititively, omnibus numeris abſoluta: But how much 
more precipitant do they appear, who, with the moſt deciſive aſſurance can pronoance 
the whole, errenssus, clamorouns and ſeditious, by a bare ſuperficial glance even on ſuch ? 


And how much wore pricipitant and tyrannic ill, mult they be, who, hence conclude, 


{as fome of the c/zrical oider among us,andproteſiants too, think proper lately toiutimate,) 
that the common þ:ople have no buſineſs with' /effers ; and fhould not be ſuffered to learu 
to write or read? Very pietty ! Could Rogpy#terſeif ſay more? So becauſe ſome of the 5 
people when ſinking under oppreſſions f#\ that they had feeling, done henceforth, 
except the taſtmaſiers, mull be ſuffeied fs e their pens or tongue, Fond as ſome idle 
Heophants are, that our race ſhould con": but of two claſſes, the oppreſſed and o 

pre ſſing z the impoveriſhed traders, and the uſurping placemen ; the honeſt, laborious, 
though ſtarving tennants, and the indolent, pampered, though pinching landlords ; the 
oringing, frugal mechanics, and the hanghty, luxurious grandees; yet, bleſſed be God!: 
in Ii land, at preſent, there is no ſuch inequality; and in him we truſt, that, to the 
mortification of fach inhuman wretches, many Xtras ſhall roll round before there will 
be. But, that the old jeſuitical device of keeping rhe commen p20p/e ignorant, ſhould at. 
ready ſhow itfeif HERE, is aſtoniſhing ! Though, that it thould ſhow itſelf among the 


4 prieſts firit is not at all ſfo- OI my fellow countrymen ! Here, is the quiuteſſence and the 


primum. mobile of Popery ; Io NORAN (E. Firſt Blind them, and then buffer them; firtt 
get them ſtupid as mules, an4 hen load them as aſſes. 75s is the old, utopian ſcheme 


of introduciug and eſtabliſhing every ſpecies of diabolical uſurpation, both in politics 


and religion. ICNORANCE in the common people is the main pillar of tyranny and prieſt- 
craft, It is the molt practical and the molt effential piece of artifice in all the inf-rnal. 
regions. How did the poor Monks quake at the firſt invention of the art of printing; 


j vb fear that the Sun of learning ſhould ariſe with ir, and they ſhould no longer be able 


joſtle the common people under the covert of ig 1oravee and darkneſs ? When the firſt 


printed copies of the bible got looſe, they deelaimed from their pulpits, © There was a 


new language diſcovered called Greek, of which people ſhould beware, ſince it was that 


which produced all the he.eftes = That in this language was come forth a bock called 


wie New-Teltament, which was now in every body's hands, and was full of thorns and 
Priers : That there was alfo another language ſtarted up which they call Hebrew, and 
that they who learned it were turned Hebrews.” The great Eraſmus tells us, his pub- 


Kſhing the New-Teltamenr in its original language met with a great deal of clamor and 


'oppelition, 
— © | > 


| gious rights leſs merit her attention than her civil? Or, are they not ſo hearly al- 
lied that a deprivation of the former in any degree is an abſolute ineroachment on 
the latter ? The anfwer, to every honeſt man, muſt be obvious; religious liberty) 
itſelf is the firſt, moſt ſacred, and unalienably natural right of man. — 5 


InSTEAD 


eppoſition, that one college in the Univerſity of Cambridge, in particular, abſolutely 
torbad the ule of it. Thele, ſays he, object to us the feigued authority of ſynods, and 
maguiſy the great peril'ot the chriitian faith and the danger of the church, which they 
pretend to ſupport with their ſhoulders, which are much ftterto prop a waggon. And 
theſe clamors they diſperſe among the ignorant and ſuperſtitious populace, with whom; 
having the reputation of being great divines, they are very loth to have their opinions 
called in queſtion, and are afraid that when they quote the ſcripture wrong, as they of= 
ten do, the authority of the Greek and Hebrew verity ſhould be calt in their teeth, and 
that, by and by appear to be a dream, which was by them given out for an oracle.” Ac. 
eortiugly the Vicar of Croydon in Surry, is ſaid to have exprefled bimfelf to the follows 


ing purpoſe in a lermou whieh he preached at Paul's Croſs about this time, We muſt 


root out Printing, or Printing will root out us.” Lord Herbert, in his Life of King 
Henry VIII. p. 147, ſuppoſed that Cardinal Wodlfey Rated the effects of this Art to the 
Pope thus: Thut his holineſs could not be ignorant what diverſe effects this new in- 
vention of printing had produced: For, it had brought iu and reſtored books and learn» 
ing ; ſo together it hath been the occafion of thoſe ſects aud tchiſins, which daily appear» 
ed in the world, but chiefly in Germany; where men begin to call io queſtion the pre- 
tent faith and tenets of the church, and to examine how far religiou is departed from its 
primitive inſlitution. Aud that, which particularly was mot to be lamented, tliey had 
exborted lay and crdinary men to read the ſcriptures, and to pray in their vulgar tongue ; 
and if this was ſuff-red, beſides all other daig-rs, the common people at laſt might come 
to belicve, that there was not fo much uſe for the clergy. For if men were perſuaded 
once, they could make their own way to God, and that prayers in their native und or- 
dinary language might pierce heaven as weil as Latin; how much would the authority 
of the mals fall? For this purpoſe, ſince priming could not be put down, it were beſt 
to ſet up learuing againſt, learning; and by introducing able perfons to diſpute, to ſuſ⸗ 
, pend the laity between fear aud coatroverly. This at worſt would yet make them at- 
tentive to their ſaperiors and teachers.“ However, bleſſed be God | in this fand, the 
human mind is not fo enecvated and depreſt as to ſhudder at the brandiſhing of the raw 
fteel ; the clanking of the heavy chains; or, the mock ſolemuity cf /acerdetal anathe- 
mas. The people, the common people, (il! dare to think, to ſpeak; to write; they (till 
dare freely to expatiate on every object round them, that is worthy their attention. 


Here is the bleſſing of a free people, they may tell when and where they think there is 


an invaſton upon their rights; they have the great liberty of informing their judgme 
and alter that the fill greater, of producing their reaſons, and entering their proteſt.” 
= And ſhall we tamely yield ourſelves to bondage! 8 
Bow down before thoſe hey purple tyrants, I... 
And bid 'em tread upon our flavith necks ? | 
No; let this faithful, freebern, engliſh hand 
Firſt dig my grave in liberty and lionor; 
And tho' 1 found but ene more thus reſoly'd, 
That 4on/? man and I would die together.“ 
0 ö Vs 
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9 us TE AD, therefore of offering any n ala for ſ peaking on ſuch a ſub- 
ject, To vou, maſt benevolent and diſcerning auditors we appeal 3 whether, if, (as 
the moſt celebrated hiſtorians unitedly aſſert) religious liberty, is a object the moſt 
important and intereſting imaginable, to individuals and ſociety; a ſubject preg- 
nant with the grandeſt events to kingdoms, nations, empires; and therefore, can 
Never be too well underſtood, too highly prized, or too often inculeated by us on 
our poſterity : If, (which they all as unitedly aſſert) the moſt extenſive liberty con- 
ceivable, excluſive.of zbat, of chooſing our own religion, is but mere vaſſalage: 
Acd if, a full toleration of that, bas ever immortalized the nation which has grant- 
ed it; has ever proved the happy means of ſweetly uniting the different Intereſts 
and communities of ſuch a nation in a peaceful harmony; has ever been found the 
only eficual method, of diffuſing uſeful and extenſive knowledge; of ſoſteniog - 
and refiniog the manners of the people; of cheriſhing every - virtuous, = 
ſocial paſſion ; of reclaiming from monkiſh flavery, and exalting the human mind 
above the low, deteſtable ſuperſticions, which, ravage upon prieſt-ridden multitudes : 
If alſo, a toleration of that ſacred right, is the only true way, to ſuppreſs and keep 
under all the viperiſh brood of tyrannizing eccleſiaflics; and to efabliſh “ perma- 
nent as the ſun, immutable as the laws of truth, or God himſelf, a government equal 
and ſalutary through its various branches: If moreover, a prohibition or abridgment 
of it, has always been attended with the moſt deplorable conſequences; and has been 
the grand cauſe of nine tenths of all the bloodſhed which has ever happened upon 
this globe: In ſhort, if there is now any ſuch thing as perſecution for religion's ſakez 
or, if it is probable, or even poſſible, that there may be, either againſt or among us 
Americans: We ſay, to You,moſt benevolent auditors we appeal, whether, if theſe | 
are fats, every perſon who has the intereſt either of church or ſtate at heart; eve- 


. . 7 . 


* From what, the moſt renowned Hiſtories declare ever 5j. 12 we can't but con- 
ide, that the moſt happy.civi/ Government will be bur. the fhortlived ſunſhine of a 
an...” , day, unleſs the baſis of it, or ſome nnalterable, fundamental laws in it, render 
jpefl-&tua) every prieſtly attempt to force conſcience ; becauſe, «celefiaflical tyranny. 
F< ns productive of civil tyranny, as civil iyranny is of eccletiaſtical. The preat 
Blackflone himſelf obſerves (though, how conſiſtentiy with ſome other poſitions of his, 
the world tanſt judge) that“ Ta all ages and countries civi/ and eccleſiaſtical tyranny are 
wotgally productive of each other“; and he might have added, that Kun ar mies 
and gies eſtab. 9 are productive of both. _ - 


- 


* Couuxxr. vol. I. p. 301. 


| that what it may and ſecondly, that practice or conduct, which may be conſequent upon, 


1 on ATA 0 N. = 


en rl wear et in Wies hos, nb — | 
| "whether;every perſon who is an enemy to deſpotiſm, tyranny ot carnage, muſt net 
re D ee ideas of ſuob e _—_— uſeful 4 
3 5 . the FRY will procure us the a 

_ tention of theClergy, auribus erektis;; as they are all deeply intereſted, and eſpecially, 
as they all love to enjoy this liberty tbemſelves, however reſunctantiy many of them 
allow it to thoſe who ſubſcribe not their creeds. And we beg, as an #ncommon fg- | 
vor, that we may have the candid attention of thoſe, who are ſo exceedingly jes⸗- 
ous and tenacious of the ſacred dighity- of that order, as to deem it the worſt ak 
"blaſphemy to ſay even ſo much truth, as they themſelves declare, through all their 
different denominations, e That wor is 40 the pur ww 


aer 76G e — 55 xz 


BY RELIGIOUS LIBERTY we mean a free, wncontroled Ener of 1 wore 


ſhipping and acting in all religious matters as we pleaſe provided thereby, we are 
not prejudicial to n= * | * l A ner 


* 


* If the term © tes matters! ſhould ſeem vague or indeflaite, by it k'; meant, @&, 
that opinion, futk or belief which any perſon may aave concerning deity. or deities, be 


or produced, by, his opinion, faith or belief, be that what it may. This conception of 
en liberty, perhaps, many will deem too extenſive ; while Wag nounce ſuch 
juuded reftraint productive of licentienſugſi. However, 2 have wy iclination 10 
in peremptory aſſertions, I am ready to demonſtrate, that, whoever HM a qiſpoſi- 
: tion to control this liberty, as extenſive as it may ſeem, ſhows a diſpoſition to Ad. 1 
a a diſpoſition, that muſt nally ivduce him to bathe his hands in brotheg's blood. As " 2 1 
licentiouſneſ5,is it not ſufficiently 22 againſt in the definitiop, are ſayd,* ovided. | 1 
| thereby WE are not prejudicial to the ſtate ? It certainly is; if by liceutiouſhe me 1 
immorality, or thoſe overt acts which are injurious to our fellow creatures, or ſogiety got 
ſuch as nnlawſul diſebedience to ſaperiors z murder ; ; adulrery ; theft 3 per jury | 
which crimes, or of any thing of their natures, in any degree whatever, cognizable 
humanautherity, if any are guilty, let them be taken proper notice of, by the gust 
dian of the ſtate, i. e. by the civil magiſtrate. If it be ſurther urged that- the magi- 
ſtrate ſhould puniſh thoſe alſo whoſe principles are ſuppoſed to deſtroy the * {an ö 
of moral obligation ; or to have a pernicious influence u (aciety ; I beg] * 1 
introduce that inimitable maſter reaſoner upon this ſubjeeh, e he great Dr. 45 | | g 
« Principles or ſentimenti, ſaith he, relating te religion, are not puniſhable by 1 2 |: = 
laws The infliction of ſuch Nr even when 3 are Pry is 22 of. 7 4 1 
* % 
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A-HiNT: of the equity of tolerating and enjoy ing this liberty 


unn. 
. piſtrate's province; as, when they are concealed, it is out of his power for hu. 
man laws have nothing to do with-mere principles, but only, with thoſe opert ads. ariſing 8 


from them, which are centrary to the peace and good order of ſociety.” “ And if the . 


civil laws of the land do not ſufficiently define what is contrary to the peace and good 
order of ſociety, they are defettive, and lame ; and therefore ſhould be made more 
perfect and explicit: Becanſe they are the only rule the magiſtrate has to go by, in 


_ <Fvdging who are guilty and who not. And the meaning of thoſe laws ought to be ſo 


ſettled, and univerſaily underſtood, as, to leave no room for him to doubt of the equity 
of his ſentence: For if he is left to conſtrue and interpret the laws, with all his dias, 
,prepoſſcſſions and prejudice, whether for or againſt the accuſed, we. are, er ſoon ſhall 
be, reduced to the ntmoſt confuſion and anarchy. © With regard to the 52/ief or di/- 
belief of religions principles, or religious ſyſlems ; if the civil magiſtrate preſumes to ex- 
_erciſe bis authority as a judge, in ſuch caſes, with a view of reſtraining aud puniſhing 
thoſe who embrace and profeſs what he diſlikes, or diſlike and explode what he embra- 
ces, on account of the ſuppoſed dl tendency of their principles; he goes beyond his 
province, which is confined to theſe ds of ſuch principles, that is, to thoſe «di: ns, 
Which affect the peace and good order of ſociety ; and every ſtep he takes, he is in 
danger of trampling, on the rights of conſcience, and of invading the prerogative of 
the only arbiter of conſcience, to whom alone men are accountable for prof: ſling or not 
profeſſing, religious {ſentiments or principles.” For, if the magiſtrate be poſſeſſed of 
'a power to reſtrain and puniſh any principles relating to religion becauſe of their fen- 
&ency, and he be the judge of that tendency ; as he mult be, if he be veſted with authority 


to puniſh on that account, religious liberty is. entirely at an end; or, which is the 


ſame thing,is under the control, and at the mercy of the magiſtrate,according as he ſhall 
think the tenets in queſlion affect the foundation of moral obligation, or are ſavour- 
able or unfavourable to religion or morality, But if the line be drawn between mere 
religious principles, and the tendency of it, on one hand; and thoſe overt ach, which 
affect the public peace and order, on the other ; and if the latter alone be aſſigned to 
the juriſdiction of the magiſtrate, as being guardian of the peace of ſociety in this 
world, and the former, as interfering only with a future world, be referred to a man's 
own conſcience, and to God, the only (overeign Lord of conſcience ; the boundaries 
between civil power and liberty, in religious matters, are clearly marked and determi- 
ned; and the latter will not be wider or narrower,or juſt nothing at all, according to the 
magiſtrates opinion, of the good or bad tendency of principles. Thetendency of princinles 
is not prejafhicia/ till it iſſuesin ſomeovert actagaĩuſt the public peace and order; and W. i it 
does, thenthe magiſtrate's anthority topunifh commences; that is, he may puniſh theovert 
a, ut not the tendency, which is not actually hurtful ; and, therefore, his penal laws 
. Ghoald be directed againliopert acts only, which are detrimental] to the peace and good or- 
dier of ſeciety, let them ſpring from what principles they will; and not againſiprinciples, 
or the fendency of principles. Puniſhing a man for the tendency of his principles, is pu- 
niſhing him before he is gailty, for fear he ſhould be guilty. If the magiſtrate in one 
untry hath a right to puniſh thoſe who reject the religion which is there publicly 
profeſſed, the magiſtrates of all other countries muſt have the ſame right; and for the 
ſame reaſon, namely, to guard againſt the evil tendency of renouncing a religion, the 
maintainance of which 7hey think of great importance 1o ſociety. If thoſe perſons who 
reject chriſtianity are to be puniſhed in England, thoſe who embrace it are to be pun- 
ſhed in Turkey. This is the neceſſiry conſequence of allowing any penal laws to be 
enacted, and to operate, in ſupport or ſuppreſſion of any religious ſyſtem; for the ma- 
- giſtrate muſt and will uſe his power according to his en religious peſuaſion be that 
what it may.” F: 8 & Ba | E | | 


Letters to Blackſtone, p. 32. + Letters to Blackſtone, p. 33, 34. 
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and impolicy of prohibiting it; together with a ſhort hiſtorical retroſpect of the 
fatal conſequences attending ſuch prohibition, and the glorious effects attending Y 
5 duch e we 2 as the method of W our 2 for | it, 


8 can 5 plainer than the joſtice or equity of this tld” t Indeed, it reed 
3 fo ſelf- evident, that did not daily experience convince us, that the amazing force 
of, education, prejudice and pride is ſo great 'as to make ſome thiak, it is rather 
i 
Joſt to give up private judgment to public dictates, or the decrees of convocations, || 
than to enjoy it themſelves, it would ſeem needleſs to ſay a word about it. It is | 
plain that the Juſtice or equity of it, conſiſts in- the equal, the natural, unalienable 
| and inherent right or claim, reſulting invariably from the natute and firneſs of ñ 
things, which every individual of the human race bas to it, Now, if it is not juft |} 
or equitable that every individual ſhould have this liberty ;. ſuppoſing every indi- 
vidual Hould inſiſt upon taking, it, there would be injuſtice, or iniquity ſomewhere : ; 
But as we cannot conceive of injuſtice or iniquity without injury or wrong, we aſk- 
u ho would be injured. or wronged thereby ?. None > Then they would infiſt upon 
nothing but what it is equitable they ſhould have. But if any.are wronged there- 
by, we then aſk Bow? Are they wronged becauſe all aſſume that which hey only- 
have the privilege of? If ſo, we aſk who gave them this excluſive privilege of 
Judging i in matters of religion, not only for themſelves, but for others alſo ? God. 
or man.? If God, then let them produce ſome ſufficient teſtimony, by which their 
pretention may be juſtified : It men, or men; we ſtill aſk who gave them authority 
to confer this excluſive privilege ? Did it originate in councils and aſſociations of 
- Divines ? If it is ſaid yes; (as it often has been) we muſt ill follow up, and aſk, 
. who gave them.the monopoly of wiſdom, judgment and power? Or, did they 
only divine that they had it? By- what authority do they become the ſtandard of 
| orthodoxy 2” 


It mar be alledged, that other men?s nnderftandings are better, and more penetra- 
ting and judicious than our's ; or, that great nambere, ={>ecrally of perſons rema: kable 
for their age, as well as for their piety and learuivg ; arte more likely to be in the 
right, than a few individuals; and that, couſequently, it will be ſaſer to be guided 
by their judgments than our's, To this! reply ; that a man's owz underſtanding, be it 
more or leſs judicious, is the only faculty which God hath given him to diſtinguiſh 

truth from error: And as every man is accountable only for the uſe of his cums under. 
ſanding, not for that of other men's; conſequently , his lafe ty confiits not in giving 
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| orthodoxy 2 Aud above all,” by whoſe commands, do they. Y 
4 anathematize and perſecute thoſe, who cannot help thinking differenc 
from them? We will not ſay who; *tis enough for us to demen-' 
ſtrate that no prieſt, or ſet . prieſts ; no man, or ſet of men whe- 


ther lords temporal pr ſpiritual; whether thoſe who are ſubje& to mujeſty, 
or majeſty itſelf z, ever did, or ever can, with the leaſt ſhadow of Juſtice, prohibit, or 


' abridge chi right of private judgment i in religious matters. It is plain, that, none 
can control this liberty, but thoſe who have ſuperior per: But if ſuperior power 


alone can ſufficiently authorize, or juſtify the controlment; we are reſolved into a 


Mate of nature; to talk of juſtice, right and equity is mere cant z perſecution bas 
no exiſtence ; they who have moſt power have moſt right ; and every one may do 


- whatever his inclination ſuggeſts, if his ſtrength is ſufficient! But ſurely this can 


never be, where there is a cry of government, law and a free ſtate ! But, if ſupe- 


rior power cannot juſtify any man, or men in dictating what ſhall be the faith of 


their fellow creatures, neither can ſuperior earning or knowledgg : Becauſe, all hu- 
man knowledge does but manifeſt that all men are fallible, and therefore, incapable 


* aſſuming the prerogative of judging for others in matters of religion. Since 


therefore, neither human power, nor human knowledge can juſtify the abridgment, 
or excluſive enjoy ment of this ** z hut it Mill remains as much the right of 


up his o to the direRion and contre! of a: but in uſing it himſelf te the beſt 


advantage. If he follows the judgment of ether men, though» ever ſo wiſe and learned, 
contrary to his own ſenſe of things: he may perchance profe/s what is right, but he 
does what is wrong. For, the profeſſing any doctrine ſhould always follow the con- 
viction of the truth of i it ; and an honeſt man cannor profeſs what is contrary to his 
conviction. To embrace, or profeſs, any point which he does not believe to be true, 
in compliance to human authority, is exalting human into the place of divine autho- 


"rity ; and ſaying in one word, that it is better to obey man than Gop. Submitting to 


the deciſions of human authority in matters of faith, is prejudicial to, and even ſub-. 
verſive of, true religion, where it dots not iſſue in downright hypocr icy. For, as, on 
the one hand: by the exercife of our rational faculties in ſearching after truth, we are 
not only likely to arrive at it, but to improve in the love of it, in candor, docility and 
opeueſs to conviction ; and are diſpoſed to ſumbit to its influence: So on the contrary, 
in proportion as we refign curſelſves to the conduct of human authority, truth loſes its 


Charms and its influence over us; and we become blind to its cleareſt evidences and 


brighteſt characters, and are thus prepaied to be led into the moſt abſurd ſoperſtitions 
andvileſt corruptions of religion: And this is the caſe among all parties in the de- 
gree in which they pive up the free exerciſes of their * and take human | 


42 Leiters to Blackſtone, p. 23. 
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the beggar 80 the prince z go” the ſavage Hottentot, as the orthodox base of 
| the rankeſt deiſt, as of the greateſt ſaint: Becauſe it is the inherent, unalienable 
gift of God to all; and fince moreover, God himſelf cannot give it excluſively 3 
becauſe it would be directly contrary to the very firſt and the moſt efſential princi 
ple in the whole ſyſtem of intelligences, namely, that the dictates of our own con- 
ſciences, and not thoſe of another's muſt be forever followed ; we muſt conclude | 
that the full enjoyment, toleration and protection of it are bighly equitable ; and 
the prohibition of it maſt unjuſt and iniquitous. - 


Turns never was an ZEra in hiſtory, in which, perſecution was not uſed, pre- 
Sendedly at leaſt, as the mearis, of working convi&ion in diſſenters z or, ſomehow, 
of forcing the aſſent of the mind. There can ſcarcely be found a period, in which, 
the wheel, the ſword, and the fagot 3 or any other .corporeal conſtraints, were 
uſed, barely, for the purpoſe of gaining profeſſors of a. teligion, and not believers 
of ir. Indeed, if the bare external, organic, or corporeal profeſſion, confeſſion, or | 
aſſent to any religion, is all that is aimed at; it muſt be acknowledged, that cor. 

| poreal pains or penalties are not vid and fooliſh ; but well adapted to that end: A 
But the folly of attempting to alter the judgment, ſentiments, or mental language, | 
by corporeal, coercive meaſures, is ſtrange indeed! How inadequate, how uſeleſs || 
to accompliſh the end ! While the mind is an inacceſſable queen, who is ſecluded in | Hf 
ſome inviſible, unknown receſs of an elegant, beautiful and auguſt ſtrufture z a queen, | 1 

Who has determined what God ſhe will worſhip, and in what manner; a queen, 
who can baffle, or render ineffectual, all the compulſive ſtratagems of her united 
enemies to alter that determination; either, by cauſing her prime miniſter to give 

. Gut that fhe conforms to the popular cry when ſhe does not, merely to prevent the 
rude rabble from damaging her palace; or, by myſteriouſly eluding through ſome 
unknown outlet, when my ſhall ruin or  deftroy | it: What brutal folly, _ what 

| aVage 


:S ec krery t man's private n or belief, muſt be founded upon evidence propoſed 
to his own mind ; and he cannot but believe, according as things appear to HIMSELF, 
not to others; to his own underſtanding, not to that of any other man. Conviction is 


always produced by the light which is ftruck into the mind; and never by compulſion, ' | I 
or the force of human authority. There is ſufficient room for our receiving inſſy uet: | 
on and aſſiſtance in matters of religion, without being deprived of our right of Judg- 
And that, we muſt do, in oppoſition to all hum 


authority, in wharſvever hands it be lodged, and with whaiſoever venerable title. e 
- comes n Letters to Blackſtone, p. 20. | 


ing, in the laſt reſort, for ourſelves. 
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mage madaeſs is it, to attempt to alter het faith or ſtcyer practice, by boch quboſtesl 
methods? We ſay, that there is no religion wirhout faith of ſome ſort or other. 
By faith, wo mean, the belief of ſome certain fact, truth, principle or principles, : 
which, we think: ought to be credited. Now, can any perſon ever believe any of- 


{ thoſe principles, facts, &c. which, are propoſed for his credit, unleſs, he ſees ſuffi- 


dient evidence attending them to gain his aſfent Never. Will the penalties and ; 


puniſhments « of nonconformity to thoſe who demand his aſſent, ever produce evi- 


dence ? Never; unleſs of a bloodthirſty diſpoſition. | Will the ſtill more ſevere” 
puniſhments of ſuppoſed Heretics; ſuch: as impriſonment, whipping, racking, hang- 
ing;&c. ever conquer the mund, (the body they may) alter its judgment for the bet- 
ter, reclaim, it from its ſuppoſed error, or afford any figns of truth or goodneſs ! in 
g'religion: thus eſtabliſned? Never: Mult not, then, the dictates of every man's 
conſcience, who is untainted by the curſt inebriting inſtigations of prieſtlycruelty, join 
to affirm, that it is the height of folly thus to attempt it? And ſince no way is ſq 
likely to produce-evidence.and conquer the mind, a8 a diſpaſſionate, deliberate diſ- 
cuſſion of that which is- propoſed for credit; muſt not reaſon herſelf, that voice of 
God i ia man, forever declare, that when no evidence is produced by that method, | 


paring ny 0 difagreable 74 her, nothing ſo unbecoming the human ſoul di- 5 


vine, nothing ſo contrary to the will of heaven, as to refuſe any man the liberty of 


peaceably belie vic g, what he can ſee evidence for? She muſt.” Hence, we muſt- 


conelude, that as all poſſible attempts to alter mens religious ſentiments, except 


that of free and candid diſquiſition, are means, no ways adapted to the end; or 5 


calculated to produce their defired effect; they muſt forever be eſteemed, in the 


miads of the honeſt, the rational, and generous, attempts as vain and fooliſh, as 


vn jut and 1 e 


Ix, as we have aſſerted, the common aim in prohibiting or abridging this liber- 
ty, or in per ſecuting, is the conviction of the mind; the great impolicy of it, muſt 


be no leſs evident than the injuſtice and abſurdity. Degenerate as mankind ate, 


there is univerſally no ſmall degree of ſenſibility, pity and commiſeration apparent 


among them, when men are murdered, tortured. or maletreated for their religious: 
8 ee 3 Whether real- or 1 8 88 And this, almoſt, infallible mark of true 
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magbanimity 3 this noble, generous ſympathy, a esc and inflamed the” | 
kindred paſſions in mere ues and rouſed to righteous deeds of Mroie ven- 
geance on the perſecuting herd 1 "all priefly Neves have trembled tothe cetitre, 
at the juſt retortion of their own bloody. acts. The narrowminded; Fuls, who 
never knew the godlike glory of forbearing, have often bluſh'd, and ſur in ſhame, - - | 
to think how far they ſhor beyond their mark. Never was there a cauſt perſecuted 4 
yet, whether chriſtian or pagan z whether, rational and righteous, or abſurd and 
deviliſn, but it grew; for an experimental confirmation of this, ſearch all antiquity z } 
but eſpecially look back to the reformation from popery z then, extend your vier 
ſtill farther, to the commencetnent of chriſtianity ; enquire of the reverend Phari- 
ſees; aſk of the ſage, jewiſh Rabbies-3-of Pate ; the Roman ſoldiers; of the in- 
famouſly famous tyrants; who during the ten perſecutions wallowed in human 
blood, and clouded the heavens with the ſmoke of conſuining martryrs z aſk them, 
who have gibbiced their names fot poſterity to gaze at, with deteſtation and horror 3 
alk Nero, Domitian, Trajan, Adrian, Antonius Pius, Severus, Maximin, Decius, 
Valerian, Dioclefian, and Galerius; aſk them all, how much they fuppreſſed 
chriſtianity ? And whether, in the end, ten chriſfians did not ariſe at the burning 
of one? Then come back and aſk of all the popes, biſh5ps, cardinals, priors, 
Prieſts, monks andfriars, ſrom the time the papab throne was firſt etected, til! 
| the noble JOHN WICKLIFF, dared to diſſent from the whole world, and 2 
one ſtroke, to lop off che imtmenſe body of papal trumpery; we ſay, aſk of. all 
thoſe holy Gentlemen, whether their unotterable barbarities did not turn of good 
account to the reformers ? And amount to: a demonſtrative proof that their cauſe 
was bad ? It cannot be denied. Let that tygris Blocdy Mary, her attending” 
inflammatory zzalots, and biggoted ſucceſſors z--let' the monſters Gardiner and 


en the flames of Smithfield ; agd the ſtill more exquiſite and ingeni- 
| | | dus 
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* For the truth of this and the following aſſertions, ſee almoſt any hiſtory ; whether” 
civil or ecclefiattic ; but eſpecially, Moſhiem's; or. Go other authentio hifiory of the 
riſe, and progreſs of Chrilianity till the days of Conſtantine Th Wiftory, alſo, of the' 
reformation ; and of the horrible ſufferings of the chuich of Scotland, will ſo mucty 
more than confirm, what can be ſ.id, in ſo very ſhort a performance, of the irjujiice,. 
abſurdity, impoiicy, and worſe than brutal cruelty of ibiiGdgii. 2 this religic us liberty ; as 
to make, if we have any feeling left, our very blood run cold in our veins ; wh ile our 

ſouls vlorioufly on fire, reſolve, by all that's good or great, hever to wink, or lie der- 
inant at the firſt and leaſt approach of that crimſon monſter peri. cution ; but unh dee 
ſtruction in our aim, nobly to ruſh on her very vitals at oucs. 
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1 ous tortures of Scotland 3 all, from their long-tried experience, het Aden 
5 the true merit of probibiting the lacred right of private judgment ;. and ws 
| phether they will not unitedly ery, impolitic / inpolitic 1 Come nearer home, and 
aſk the, fame queſtion of thoſe cruel ſtatutes, and the intolerant ſpirit of the times, 
| which brſtgrove our faithful anceſtors to this land of freedom: and ſay, whether they 
| Z alſo, mult. got join the common cry, impolitic] impolitic 4 Indeed, if experience, 
©. that belt of teachers, did not point out the impolicy of ſuch conduct; a mode- 
| rate degree of common ſenſe might. Nothing is more common among men, 
than co treat with entice and ſovereign neglect, all the multitude of little, nibling 
cavillers, and injudicious, filly opponents, as unworthy « their notice.: And yet 
nothing is more .common among men, than to be very angry at the truth: and 
ſpecially, if it Arikes againſt any part of their conduct or prepoſſeſſions z and 
Above.all, if ic ſtrikes at their ſaith. or practice in re/igions mat ters. And hence the 
world have learned, to look upon the perſecution ok à religion, as no indifferent 
Voucher for its veracity, or authotity. For they are apt to reaſon ia this manner, 
if reaſon, argument, or ridicule, could confute; they, i. e. che oppoſers, would ne- 
Ver be at the expence of confuting, or trying to confute with the ſword and fagot. 
Indeed, as a noble author * has made, pretty plain, ſo ſtrangely are men attached 
to a cauſe that is bitterly perſecuted 3 ſo apt are they to think, that it has arguments 
arrefutable by reaſon ; ſo prone to look upon it, as, great and grand, to attract ſuch 
attention; that a hot perſecution of Posts would raiſe an Arcadia, in a wilderneſs. 
Poetry would be looked upon as ſomething divine; and thouſands would Jong to 
die martyrs to the glorious cauſe, How great then, is the impolicy of thoſe 
Shoughtleſs bigots, who exhibic ſo grand a proof of the badneſs of their own cauſe, 
god of the goodneſs of that key run down! ; 


 ALTHovGn, 


Lord Sbaf efbury's Characteriſties. 
Haviog recourſe to human terrors, Is bringing diſgrace upon a good cauls ; or ſup- 
porting a had one, For the preſumption in moſt men's minds, 1 is always in favor of 
Me cauſe which is oppreſſed or perſecuted ; and that this is the caſe, is owing, partly 


to a certain penerofity in mankind, which inclines them to fide with the weakeſt, and 


thoſe who are ill treated; and partly to a perſuaſion, which appears highly reaſonable, 
. inc] 2 4 can be USES, terror will not be PLONE Letters to 
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| Axrnovon, by our hinting tlie injuſtice, abſurdity, and impolicy of the thing 
= 8 -itſelf, (that is, the prohibiting this religious liberty) we are inſenſibly brought to ſee. 
one of its conſequences, 3 (namely, that. it rather hardens in error, than - convinces, 

. of ?ruth) yet, as we . propoſed glancing at the. conſequences of this prohibition, as 

ſeperate, and diſtin from the point of light, in which, the prohibition itſelf, muſt 
appear to every reaſonable man; (namely, unjuſt, abſurd and impolitic) permit us. 
previouſiy, to advert a minute to the judicious precautions of this Colony 3'* by 
which, we-ſhall be led, firſt, to that fountain-head of all wickedneſs, that Hydra- 

miſchief, Union or Cnukch AnD STATE ;Þ and then, to what we propoſed, the 
, conſequences of this union, prohibition or abridgment, for the former ever produces 

the 00 5 1822 
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* RHoODE-ISLAND. 8 
＋ It was obſerved in the advertiſement, that I had never ſeen any thing on this ſub- 
ect, except Dr. Furneaux's letters to the great Blackſtone. I might have made a diſ- 
tinction; though ſtrictly ſpeaking I never did. Indeed, I have ſeen ſeveral pieces on 
religious liberty: But I never ſaw any thing, except the abovementioned, which deſcend» 
ed to the root of that tree of evils, religions tyranny. And the union of church and, ſlates 
or of ecclefiaſtic and civil government, is moſt evidently the roef ; the root, whence, as long 
| as it remains, in ſpite of all haman efforts to prune, or clip, wilkinevitably, at frequent 
3 periods, proceed, the limbs, the buds, and leaves, which are for the deftruction of the 
| nations. The juſtly admired author abovementioned, in what he has written, has ſuſſi- 
ciently evinced, though he has not ſaid it in fetidem. verbis; that there, in that UNIQN, © 
were conceived, brought forth, nouriſhed and made ſtrong, all the innumerable hoſt of | 
religious de/pots and perſecutors, All, that has ever fallen in my way, upon this ſubject, _ 
1 except what that gentleman has ſaid, ſeemed barely to plead this right for ſome parties- 
ler ſect or party; and though perhaps well. aimed, ſeemed ever to drop, far mort of 
the mark : Whereas, deſiring to. k now no. parties, but to.plead this ſacred privilege for 
all parties, upon the moſt thorough.convidtion, I am compelled to proceed much fur - 
ther than moſt parties or denominations will approve of; even ſe far, as to be willing 
and ready to maintain, that religieus liberty ever has, been, and ever will. be loſt, in every 
nation, kingdom or ſtate, in proportion as that nation, kingdom or ſtate mall chooſe, 
eſtabliſh, protect, defend or favor. any particular religion to the excluſiom of all others. 
Jam not fond of ,proping dame arguments by appealing to great names z nor of = 
any performance, which looks like a patchwork of (tale authorities; nor of dogmati- 
cally aſſerting a thing,becanſe others have dune it before,.or bhecauſe it has. obtained the 4 
ſanction of the /earned and pious. Reaſon would make the teit ; divine reaſon n by that 
judge alone, am deſirous every mouth and. pen ſhall be acquitted or condemn'd, whether 
they drop things new or. old, common or ancommon. I had not the happineſs of ſeeing 
the charming author which | have.ſo often already-quoted, till | had nearly finiſhed the 
above oration ; and though perhaps -ſome-will.think he has been called upon enough 
already ; yet, as, the more jult conceptions of this liberty is what a/gne, | aim at; and 
as lam heartily willing he ſhould have more honor, than I am afraid he will at preſent 
Zet ; and eſpecially as his moſt invaluable work is not very much known ; unconvinced 
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Tus Coton v, is juſtly renowned for the impartiality, with which, the treate 
men of all religions and denominations. . Indeed, in her very Charter, the flood - 
gies of perſecution are forever effectually ſhut 3. for by Charles the IId. it is ex- 
ß5ñ5 TC | preſiy 
of any crime, I muſt ſtill make uſe of him. Many perhaps, eſpecially thoſe contract. 
ed fticklers for that papal ſcheme, uniformity of ſentiment in religicus matters, will be 
ready to obſerve that * every/tate as well as every individual hath a right io judge ſor 
itſelf in matters of religion, or to choole its own religion? * To which let me reply, 
in the words of that man, whom all America mould honor aud eſteem, That the 
round of inference in theſe two caſes, is very different. The reaſon upon which every 
individualhath a right to chooſe. bis own religion, is, becauſe religion is the reſult of perſo- 
nalconvidtian, and the rewards of it ſought and obtained, not by collective bodies, but by 
individuals, as the fruit of their own perſonal character and conduct. In the caſe of a 
Nate, or civil ſociety, chooſing a particular religion, thoſe grounds of election, which 
have mentioned, can have no place: The ſole intereſt which a civi] /ociety can have 
in this matter, is its promoting the good order of the community; and this is eft:&tu. 
ally provided for by the magiſtrates encouraging the general principles of morality 


which prevail amonglt all parties, and.-which.are by no means peculiar to any peculiar 
ſyſtem or mode of worſhip. | | | 


=- * 


Again, I obſerve, that by the ſtate's chooſi ig its own religion,” the author means, 
. Chooſing a religion in order to its being eſtabliſhed, with excluſion of all but its own. 
members from civil offices and emoluments.“ (Which is always the natural and neceſlary 
conſequence of eſtabliſhing any religion; and, indeed, by. almoſt every eſtablif@menr, . 
except that of the church off Ergland, diflenters are not only incapacitated to ſerve in 
cffices of truſt ; but puniſhed into the bargain, either by forfeitares, whips, or priſons, 
Ke. and how long that eftablithinent will remain ſo mild, God only knows !) <A very. 
1 different caſe from that perſonak choice, which every individual makes of a religion for 
himſelf. Had he meant no more than that the ſeveral members of the ſtate, or the ma- 
giſtrates and perſous in office, have a right, as individuals, to judge for themſelves as 
much as any other members cf the community; the obſervation would have been true, 
ur nothing.to-the purpoſe. But the right of an individual to chooſe the religion 
which he is to profeſs and practiſe, and the right of a ſtate to chooſe the religion which 
it is to eſtabliſh, and on the profeſſors of which it is to beſtow an excluſive title to its 
civil offices, are things widely different; particularly in this reſpect, that the former, 
the right of an individual to chooſe his own religiou, mterferes in no reſpect with the 
right of any other perſon ; whereas the latter, the right claimed by a (tate firſt to 
chooſe, and then to eſtabliſh with an excluſive teſt, a particular religion, does incroach 
upon the rights of others, by laying upon them an incapacity of enjoying theſe privi- 
leges and advantages to which, in common with their fellow ſubjects, they have a na- 
_ tural claim, | | | | - ; | 
However, * ſuch an eſtabliſhment, with excluſion of all but its own members from 
& civil offices,” the author faith, “ is a meaſure neceffary to be adopted, in order to 
s prevent the ill effects of the peculiar opinions of others, firſt upon their own paſhons, 
i and in conſequence upon the peace and order of that ſociety, which having choſen 
% and eſtablithed a different mode of religion, muſt have the ſame right to. preſerve 
„ what it hath thus eſtabliſhed, that it hath to preſerve itſelf.” Upon this | would ob- 
ſerve, that the def@nce aud preſervation of ſociety in general, and all its membere, TI” 
| Fe | Ss | | the 
r. Foſter's late viſitation ſermon, preached at Chelmsford, May 22, 1770, in favor 
af Eltablikments., | 
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; preſly faid, * We have thought fie, and do hereby: publiſh, grant, ordain and de- ö 
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clare, that our royal will and pleafure is, that no perſon within the ſaid Colony,- at 
any time hereafter, ſhall be anywiſe moleſted, puniſhed, diſquieted, or called in 


the ill effects of the pecutiar opinions of the different ſeats of which it cor ſiſts; that 
is, from violence (ſor the weapous of reaſon and argument, he immediately adds, are 
Jett untouched in their hands) 1 ſay, the defence and preſervation of all the members 
of ſociety are abundantly provided for, if the magiſtrate, as conſervator of the public -} 
peace, interpoſe to prevent their perſecuting, or any way moleſting each other. And 
if they are at enmity, I do not ſee but the influence and authority of the magiſtrate 
over the whole community. may control that enmity, and keep it within proper” 
bounds ; nor can | think, that partiality to any one ſect, taking it into his peculiar ' 
good graces to the excluſion of all the reft, will be likely to afſuage that enmity. it 
rather ſeems calculated to inflame it, to create no {mall jealoufy in thoſe who have the 
monopoly of civil offices and emoluments, aud no leſs envy in thoſe who are deprived” 
of them. lt is very obſervable, that a ſpirit of domination and conteniion aroſe in the 
Chriſtian church in proportion to the increaſe of the emoluments and power of its 
eccleliaitics ; and that 'till Chriſtianity. was incorporated” with the (tate or civil conſti- 


— in the time of Conltantive, there were no examples of the debates and diviſions 
| mang chriſlianzj iſſuing in actual perſecution of each other, on account of difference 


* 


> 


. : . i #4 . 
monopoly of worldly emoluments for which this author pleads fo ſirenuouſly 3 and, e- 
ligion being no longer a matter oi ſe cular intereſt, the differences concerning it all 


in religious ſentiment ; but no ſooner were workdly emoluments connected with the 
profeſſion of it, and either beſtowed by the court, of obtained by the ſuffrages of the 
people, than the gieat ſtruggle was, who ſhould poſſeſs them excluſively ; and the ſeve- 
ral parties, as the moſt effectual means of anuthilaiing each others pretenſions, fell to 
hersticating, anathematizit g, and perſecuting one another But it the Emperor had“ 
Favored all alike, had either did ributed temporal emoluments among them equally, 
or rather had cdufe rred them upon none, { apprehend the peace of the chuich and the 
world won'd not have been fo {candaloufly violated, as it hath been, by cententions for” 
richcs and power among the ſeveral Chriitian ſects, and eſpecially their teſpective cccle- 
ſiiſtics, and by their mutual perſtcutious and violence. The large temporalities with 
which the church was ſoon endowed, and the prin cipality which was at length deſtow. 
ed on the Pope, raiſed the church of Rome, and the whole fabric of popery, to the enor- 
mhus height to which they afterwards arrived, And from popery the Proteſtants 
brought with them, and retained among them aKer the reformation, an unhappy 
attachment to the ſhackles of humay authority, and. of human invendtons and - 
definitions; and as the nataral conſequence, a rigid, intolerant / ſpirit, In a 
word, if we examine the matter c'ofely, we ſhall find, that human iuventions in di- ; 
vine worſhip, human definitions of Futh, and the exclufive enjoy ment of worldly emolu- 
ments, as the reward of adhering to a particular ſyttem which happens to be eſtabliſh- 
ed ; theſe are the things, wiich have produced whatever There 13 of a hoſtile ſpirit a- 
mongtt the various ſects of religioniſts, and created the necefiny ef mutual ſelf- 
defence. Aboliſh human invemions, and human definitions, Which how an pride fe. 
the credit of the reſpective partics is a ways conc immnedto Tappor t, and re move ths 
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hara!ly excite more contention than different ſchemes of philoſophy ; and its diifeent 
modes, than different manners and ca{tows in civil life. Men will e:fi'y apprehemy as 
 foon-as their ambitious aud intereſted views ceaſe to miſlead their judginents, thakhe 
_efleuce of religion, which lies in a few general Hrinciples, and in good affediorsnñ¾;m 
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'B queſtion, for ay differences in matters of religion; and that every, perſon and per- 
| . ſons, from time to time, and at all times hereafter, do freely and fully have and en- 
f * | . | | » . ; , / 0 * 5 a . bg... TIE 
© Jy, his and their owa jadgment and conſcience, in matters of religious . concern- 
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habit, may verywell conſiſt with an almoſt infinite variety of ſpeculative opinions, and ex- 


ternal modes and forms; and unity of affection will eſtabliſh that peace and tranquility 
zu the chriſtian church, which by fruitleſs endeavors after uniformity. of ſentiment and 
practice, hath been in great meaſure, I had almoſt ſaid, wholly baniſhed from it. Nor can 
I think, that where men live together in peace and harmony, a diverſity of religious ſen- 


iments and practices is in itſelf an evil, or any way prejudicial to ſociety, I am ſure, if 


it be, no toleration ſhould be allowed; becauſe, under a toleration, there will perhaps 
be as great a variety of religious ſentiments and modes, as if there were no eſtabliſh. 
ment at all: And perhaps a greater; for as Bifhop Stillingfleet ſomewhere obſerves, 
« whatever limits, divides ;” exclufive eſtabliſhmentis, founded npon human creeds and 
human canons, prevent the ſcriptures.from being regarded as the only rule of ſaith and 
order, and the only center of union. It is the advancing. of theſe into the room of the 
ſcriptures, which hath been the grand ſource of all the ſects, and all the ſharp conten- 
tions among them, which have ever diſgraced and divided the Chriſtian church. And 
can we then reaſonably aſſert the neceſſity of exclufive eſtabliſhments, as a cure for the 
evils which they themſelves have cauſed ?— Whatever uniformity hath been produced 
by them in reſpect to human creeds and forms, {in which for my part I can ſee no ad- 
vantage) they have often produced likewiſe, either a great degree of bigotry where the 
compliance hath been ſevere, or of hypocriſy, where, as hath been frequently the caſe, 
men have been induced to profeſs and practiſe what they diſapprove and.condemn. 

To the objection, that upon the principles of this ſermon,.<* a-ſtate hath a right to 
« eftabliſh and defend a falſe religion as well as the true one, the Koran, the Viedam, 
« and every other the moſt abſurd, and even impious ſyſtem of doctrine and worſnhip;“ 
the author replies, that he E acknowledges the conſequence,” p. 15 But then doth 
% not the ſame objection,” ſaith he, © lie equally againſt the rigbt of an individual to 


be ehooſe his religion, and defend his choice ? This rigbt, faith he,“ cannot be com- 


© pletely excrciled in either caſe, but at the hazard of chooſing a falſe religion.” But 
there is this eſſential difference in the two caſes, that the individual who chooſes a falſe 


Feligion, ſeldom doth gny prejudice by that wrong choice to any tut himſelf : where- 


ds a (tate chooſing, and eſtabliſhing a fille religion, with an excluſive right of civil 
employment (wich amounts not only to defence, but to encouragement) lays ſuch in- 
ducemeuts thereby in the way of its ſubjects to embrace a falſe religion, as few, compa- - 
rative ly are able to withſtand ; and entails likewiſe this falſe religion on poſterity, by 


laws, which, while there are great worldly emoluments annexed to the obſervance of 


them, will not eaſily be repealed or altered And thus ſuch motives as are with the 


1 generality irreſiſtible; to the embracing of a falſe region, are eſtabliſhed and perpetua- 


"tad, to the entire and perpetual exclution perhaps of the true relipion. And this con- 
Tquence is the more likely to follow, if, as the author aſſerts, “very ſtate muſt have -3 
right to require, that thoſe who are appointed to the duty of public inſtruction by 
* be ſtate— ſhall inſtruct the people in thoſe doctrines which it hath eſtabliſhed, and 
© Y other.” p. 17. But none of theſe bad conſequences follow from that perſonal ._ 
_ chee, which an individual makes of a falſe religion. And it is ſurpriſing, that theſe 
twohies ſhonld ever be conſidered as parallel, or that any ſenſible man, ſhould argue 


Frotthe one to the other. ln a word, true religion, as well as true philotophy, is, 
| thial ore likely to prevail and Houriſh upon the foot of its own intrinſic evidence, 
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ment, throughout the ſaid Colony” Such a glojious ſentence as this, reflected 

honor upon the britiſh throne: And the men, who nobly petitioned for it, well 
'knew,' that truth, or the chriſtian religion, could both exiſt and flouriſh without 
the intervention of any civil ſword whatever, And hence we ſee, as long as her 
charter endures, and is adhered to, perſecution, ® that offpring of darkneſs, envy - 
and ſpite:; that infallible mark of an ignorant head and a wicked heart 4 that laſt 
ſhift of a poor baffled enemy; perſecution, that infernal fury ! is forbidden, under 
any ſhape or pretence whatever, to enter Bere; forbidden, not only by the law of 
nature, and revealed religion; but, by an expreſs law of the fate. And mote- 
over, to her'immortal glory, ſo catholic and diſcerning has this Colony been, 45 
not only to preſerve the ſpirit of her charter, but alſo to provide an act, by ber 

aaſſembly, which, in union with her charter, will forever ſecure her religious 
eights, as long as they ſhall be in force we mean, that act, which forbids 
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thau by the interpoſition-of human autherity ; which we ſee, in fact, over the largeſt 
part of the world, by far, eſtabliſhes a falſe religion, and excludes the true; and in- 
deed nothing elſe can be expected, wheu religion depends for its reception and eſta- 
bliſhment upon princes and politicians, who are too often under the dominion of ſuch 
maxims and views as are diametrically oppoſite to its genuine plinciples and ſpirit. 
Whereas if the obſtacles, every where raiſed by humay authority to rhe entrance aull 
revalence of true religion, were re moved; and this heavenly gueſt ſuffered to tecom- 
mend herſelf to all by the luſtre of her native charms, and the evidence of her divine 
original; I believe, the event would be a wonderful demonſtration of the truth of that 
. old adage : Magna eft veritas, et prevalecbit. 1 
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A As l am ſo often neceſſitated to uſe the term perſt cution, or ſome other equivalent, 
it may not be amiſs to hint that by it I mean, any injury whatever, that is done to any 
man, not on account of any immorslity, or crime againſt ſociety, or his fellow, creg- 
| tures ; but merely on account cf his religions ſentiments, or his faith and practice in 

religious matters; whether that injury-conſifts in ſpeaking, writiug, or acting: Tho“ 
I am willing to reſtri& the meaning, to an external irjary ; (for bate talking, or wri- 
ting of a man; while he has the liberty of vindicating himſelf, is not of ſo much im- 
» portance,) An injury done to his perſen, or property, either hy unjuſt forfeirures of 
the one, or unjuſt inflictions of corpora} puniſhments on the other. And of perſecution 
thu- defined, 4 muſt fay after that prodigy of Britiſh eJoquer.ce, Lord Mansfield, that, 
There is nothing certainly more uareaionable, more inconfiltent with the rights of 
human nature, more contrary to the ſpirit and precepts of the chriſtian religion, more 
| iniquitous and unjuſt, mere impolitie, than perſcontion, It is againſt natural religion, 
revealed religion, and ſound policy, Conſcience is not controlable by human laws, nor 
amenable to human tribunals. ' Perſecution, or attempts to force conſcience, will never 
Produce conviction ; and are only calculated to make hypocrites, or martyrs,” 


See his moſt glorious ſpeech in the houſe of Lords, in the caſe of Alex Evans, E'q; 


= the men. who enated it. 
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the · ſupport of minibers, i in every manner; except that of voluntary contribution: 
Thus it is expreſſed 4 © Be it enacted by the general aſſembly, that what maintain - 
_ ance, or ſalary may be thought needful, or neceſſary, by any churches, congrega- 
| tions, or focieties-of people now inhabiting, or that hereafter ſhall, or may inhabit: 

this Colony, for the ſupport of their reſpeRive miniſter or miniſters, ſhall bo raiſedd 
by Frie contribution, and no other way,” * This ſentence, alſo will forever honor: 


ff 
'> 


By the two PE! now.rehearſed, it is evident, that, in; the firſt place, all 
petty tyrants, whether prieſts or lay men, are utterly. prevented from lording it o- 
ver the human mind, by making. uſe of any irrational, exteroal; or, cor poteally 
coercive, or compulſive meaſures: to effect, or bring about, any ſort of religious 
uniformity whatever : And in the ſecond, that, all perſons within this Colony are, 
not only at full liberty, to hear any preacher they pleaſe, as little as they pleaſe, or 
none if they pleaſe ;. but at full liberty 0 pay; or beſotu their property upon any 
Preacher they pleaſe, in as ſparing a manner as they pleaſe z. or in no manner at 
all, if they pleaſe. It is moreover evident; that under ſuch laws, regulations or 
reſtrictions, the true Clergy, the hong, undefigning; non uſurping preachers of 
| the goſpel, ſtan as fair a chance of being treated civilly, and ſupported comforca- 
"bly, as the primitive apoſtles and diſciples did ; nay a fairer, for, although the op- 
Preſſing and avaricious, the controller and the wolf are excluded ;. yet, argument 
and reaſon, courteſy and beneficence, are not. k is ſtill further evident, that by 
- thoſe laws there is only. a diffolution: of what ought never to be put together 
cbureb and fate: And that by them, the Clergy have only loſt what they never 
| had a right to, the uſe of the civil ſword: z while the people have preſerved what 
they ever had a right to, the exerciſe of their own judgment. From theſe ſeveral 
Reps, it is. till further evident yet, that where there is no union of church and ſtate, 
that is, where there is no civil power put into the hands of the Clergy, (and 
if the magiſtrate meddles with, or enforces religion, we ſhall ſtill look upon bim as | 
. the Clergy, or the ſervant of the Clergy, whether it be in Conſtantinople, in Rome, 
n may eſtabliſh their creeds, and decrees, or exact 
3 extravagant demands ; there oan be no ſuch * u religious tyranny 3 or 
perſecution | 


* See the Laws of the Colony: 
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ba for religion's fake. Conſequently the Union. of church and Pare i is 
| the cauſe that produces, the very fountain whence proceeds, the ſupporter and nous 
riſher of perſecution, tyranny; and almoſt all the long catalogue of black enormi- 


ties which bar order of men have beea'guilty of. Reaſon herſelf, unaſſiſted, did 


predict, that the coition of bodies ſo very contrary,and heterogeneous, muſt neceſſarily 


| Phefy ; ſhe declares, that it ever has been, is, and moſt' certainly ever will be, like 
the trojan horſe, big with unthought of miſchiefs : Although it ever has been, „ 
and ever will be, like that ancient deftroyer,- careſs'd by deluded ztalots, as the 


J. * 

* " 

i 4) 
> ; 


deget monſters indeed: But when experience comes after, De confirms the pro- 


progeny of heaven ;—as defenſive of the church and ſtate, and as well- pleaſing to the | 


Deity : till to their coſt they find, as the miſtaken Trojans did, that they have taken 


unutterable pains to deſtroy themſelves, and ſet the word on fire. To ſpeak plain, 


it is a ſcheme, ficlt contrived by aſpiring; policicians, then conſented to by ſtill more 
aſpiring monarchs, urged on by 0 completed undd 


Rtabliſed by the united band.” | 


53 Pant will be readily aiſowed, that whatever religion any nation, az ſve, 


chooſes for itſelf, it chooſes 4 efaHtiſh. And it mat be, as readily "allowed, by 
every reaſouedle man, that the eſtabliſhment of any religion Whatever, without any 
toleration, or exemption, is the moſt dereſtable uſurpation and tyranny. We mult 
| hence conſequently and juſtly infer, that, ſince a toleration, or exemption from an 
eſtabliſhment, is that alone which renders it, in any degree; ſufferable z the tolera- 
tion is the moſt amiable part of the eſtabliſhment. Abd fince the more extenſive 
the toleration is, the more amiable is the eſtabliſhment : We muſt as juſtly \nter , 
that a full toleration is met amiable : But where there is a full toleration, there tes 
do no eſtabliſhment z (unleſs an eſtabliſhment] of toleratios) kor, they are not only u 
conliſtent, but utterly excluſive of each other, 


IT is common for ſome people, who rather than ſay nothing, ſay any thing, © 


raiſe many bugbea's in their 0wn imaginations, and then tell us they are the con- | 
W CLANS IR neige liberty, But — 
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an, every manner; except that of uoluntary. contribution. 
| Thus ic is expreſſed : © Be it enafted by the general aſſembly, that what maintain- 
une, or ſalary may be thought needful, or neceſſary, by any .churches, congrega® - 
tions, or focieties-of people now inhabiting, or that hereafter ſhall, or may inhabit: 
this Colony, for the ſupport of their reſpective miniſter or miniſters, ſhall B>.raiſed 


n Nane —_ ee ee N 


ee n wee d . fiſt place, all 
— petty tyrants, whether prieſts or laymeo, are utterly. prevented from lording it o- 
ver the human mind, by making. uſe of any irrational, exteroah; or, corpareally: 
coercive, or compulſive meaſures: to effect, or bring. about, any ſort of religious 
voiformity whatever :. And ia the ſecond, that, all perſona wichin this Colony are, 
| not only at full liberty, to hear any preacher they pleaſe, as little as they pleaſe, or 
| ( none if they plcaſe q but at full liberty 2 pay; or befor. their property upon any 
Preacher they pleaſe, in as ſparing a manner as they pleaſe ; or in no manner at | 
all, if they pleaſe... It is moreover evident; that under ſuch laws, regulations or 
reltcitions, the true Clergy, the hong, undeſigning, non ufur ping preachers or 
tze goſpel, ſtand. as fair a chance of being treated civilly, and ſupported comforca- 
bly, as the primitive apoſtles and diſciples did z. nay a fairer, for, although the op- 
preſſing and avaricious, the controller and the wolf are eneluded; yet, argument : 
and reaſon, courteſy and beneficence, are not. K is (till further evident, that by 
| thoſe laws there is only. a diffolution: of what ought never to- be put together 3- 
church and fate: And that by them, the Clergy have only loſt what they never 
| had a right to, the uſe of the civil ſword'z while the people have preſerved what 
_ they ever bad a right to, the exerciſe of their own jodgment. From thoſe ſeverab 
fiepy, it is ſtill further evident yet, that where there is no union of church and tate, 
that is, where there is no civil power put into the hands of the Clergy, (and 
if the magiſtrate meddles with, or enforces religion, we ſhall ſtill look upon bim as. 
we Clergy, or the ſervant of the Clergy, whether it be in Conſtantinople, in Rome, 
8 8 or in England) by which, they may eſtabliſh their creeda, and decrees, or exact 
FF 


. the Laws of the colony 
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perſecution an ſake. Conſequently the Union of church and „un 
the cauſe that produces, the very fountain hence proceeds, the ſapporter and nous 
riſher of perſecution, tyranny; and almoſt all che lang catalogue of black enormi= 
ties which bar order of men have been guilty of. Reaſon herſelf, unaſſiſted, did 
predict, that the coition of bodies ſo very contrary, and heterogeneous, muſt neceſſarily 
beget monſters indeed: But when experience comes after, Be confirms the pro 
| Phefy ; ſhe declares, that it ever has been, is, and melt certainly ever will be, like” | 
the trojan horſe, big with unthought of miſchiefs : Although it ever has been, is, 
nnd ever will be, like that ancient deftroyer,.. careſs'd by deluded ztalots, as che 
progeay of heaven ;—as defenſive of the church and ſtate, and av'well-plealing to the : 
Deity ; till to their cot they find, as the miſtaken-Trojans did, that they have taken 
unutterable pains to deſtroy themſelves, and ſet the'world on fire. To ſpeak plain, 
it is a ſcheme, firſt contrived by aſpiring; politicians, then conſented to by ſtill more BY 
aſpiring monarchs, urged on by greedy, ravening arieftss and at laſt N and Wh 
eftabliſhed by the united band, | „ 


PROBABLY" it will be readily alſowed, that whatever religion any nation, as fuch, - 
Chooſes for itſelf, it chooſes 20 .efebij/b.. And it mu be, a3" readily" allowed, by” 
| every reaſonable man, that the eſtabliſhment of any religion whatever, without any 
, | toleration, or exemption, is the moſt deteſtable uſurpation and tyranny. We mult 
TY hence conſequently and juſtly infer, that, ſince 'a toleration, or exemption tom an 
eſtabliſhment, is that alone-which-renders it, in any degree; ſofferable 5 the tolera- 
tion is the moſt amiable part of the eſtabliſhments Add ſince the more extenfive = 

the toleration i is, the more amiable | is the eftabliſhment : We mut as juſtly” uifer | - 

| that a full toleration is-mo/ amiable : But where there is a fuil toleration, there can 7 

do no eſtabliſnment; (unleſs an eſtabliſhment: of ne — are not 92805 2 * 
cCionſiſtent, but utterly . of each other. 


9 i 6 


tr i is common for ſome people, who races than ſay aching; ſay any thing, t i 
raiſe many dugbears in their own imaginations, and then tell us they ate the con- |. 
45 8 of a fall oleration ad this religious liberty. But — ty bet 4 = | 
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| gag may barely ahr, we wal Al dak that it l, juſt, prudent, polite, ®.and 
vl therefore reaſonable, to allow this. toleration to every human cteature under the 
Aon ; even o thoſe whom true Engliſhmen have moſt averſion to, Papiſts. For 


as bat are we pleading for ? a toler ation of licentiouſneſi ? a toleration of what is : 


2 Gudicial to the ſtate ? No; far from it: But for a toleration of religious mf 
. ty, which never can,be ſo, either to ſtates, or individuals. We are not pleading 
that « any nation, ſtate. or people, ſhould ever tolerate the deftrugion of thoſe whom 
Pagans, papiſls, or proteſtants ſtigmatize infidels or heretics very far from it. 

11 any members of a civil community, or. perſons under the fame civil govern- 

ment, out of a miſtaken zeal for God, or their own cauſe. 3 think | it their duty to de- 
| Attoy, moleſt or perſecute thoſe who. diſſent from. them in their religious ſentiments, 
| er the civil magiſtrate as guardian of the peace of that community, or govern” 
ment, take care of them; let him puniſh them by victue of the civil laws, not of 
Feclefraflic canons z let him puniſh them with all the leverity thoſe laws direct. 
And in ſo doing, he has no buſineſs to alk whether the. criminals are Atheiſts, Deilty, 
Pagans, Papiſts, Jews or Chriſtians ; whether Churchme en, Preſbyterians, Baptiſts, 
Quakers, Calviniſts, Arminians, .Lniverſalifts or Sandemanians. It is enough far 
him to know: that they are guihy; to know-the-ſpecific nature of their cłime and 
the puniſhment. by civil law annexed ; and to;ſee that they get it. If there are 
any whoſe religious principles teach them to kill whom they think heretics 3 or to 
be ſeditious or tebellious ; or anyhow dangerous to ſociety ; let the civil magiſtrate 
watch, and when the civil law will take hold. of them, let him puniſh them: And 
Abat, without ever aſking them whether their religion led them to ſuch crimes, of 
not; Which is none of his buſineſs. As to the Clergy, whether in their own per- 
| Jon, or in the pet ſon of the magiſtrate, they have no more right, or buſineſs to 
be intruſted with the civil ſword 3 than a madman has to be intruſted with a fire- 
brand in a magazine of powder; nor ſo much, for, (if experience may determine) 


even in populous places, the Wan of the former will ever be you than | 
Thoſe of the latter. > 


However 
___* If it ſeems contradictory to ſay at one time, it is impelitic to perſecute, and at ano- 
FOR that pod/icians have a hand in perſecution, the difficulty may be reconciled by re- 


member ing, that I ſaid it was impolitic to attempt to alter the mind by perſecution. 
| For, if by the word politic, we mean artful or crafty ; and the external ſubiection to an 


70 eſtabliſhed religion is all that is ſought after; then corporeal reſtraints, conſtraints, or 


perſecution ſeem not ſo impolitic hs it is not * that even they have their | 
Lach ſucceſs. 
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5 ent of any religion, can be Ge cligible or neceſſary. The wetacithy or tl 
a 0 religion, with rhinking people, will never be a grain more ap- 
Patent for its being efablibed;/ and conſequently it cannot gain one more Yea? IN 
— earns: account. Indeed it will become à fine neft for vermin to breed if 
in; and hence we find ever] religion upon earth, which has the ſhadow of an' eſta- 1 
'Y bliſhmene ſo full of them. It cannot contribute to the peace, ſafety and good or- 6 
der of lociety z nor to the making individuals more honeſt : For, unleſs the laws Wl 
of the ſtate, or the magiſtrates are weak and deficient, bey are ſufficient for that i 
purpoſe. A lite refleion muſt inevitably teach ys, that, TRUTH" would ftind 


afar better chance of finding ad irers and advocates, if every ſtate, as ſach, way 1 
to leave her to herſelf, and her divine] | 


on a bad 1 and reward ud its good, withour — ** the OF * uy. 


4 on a T > eve it is ſo difficult to find the good effects of this aon of church = 
Mate, lamb and tyger, dove and ſerpent ; bodies, which are as eſſentially different, 


and as unconnected as fire and water ; . _ bo now whether 
4 is really produQive of any 4 cliedts, ee 
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Diesrixer from its being a | deteſtable wſorpation of that ſacred nach which every 
individual ſhould have in, legiſlation, or i in making the laws by which himſelf is to 
be governed ; the fir bad confequence of this prolific union is, that it produces 
and ratifies that unmanly diſpiritedneſs, and pelilanimity ; that tame and ſhameful - 
refignation of private judgment, though ſupported by equity, reaſon and truth, to 
public edits and decrees, though founded in caprice or cuſtom, and ſupported by 
| arbitrary power: Which puſilanimity and refignation, are the moſt infallible means 
of raiſing and cheriſhing, tae moſt deſigning, uſurping and graſping deſpots that 
ever had exiſtence z both 1 in church 7 * The ſecond — is, that 


ſ 


iet 


ce The moment any relighon Weener Aütlennl, or eſtabliſhed, its purity muſt cer 
tainly be loſt, becauſe it is then impoſſible to keep it unconnected with men's intereſts ; 


and if connected, it muſt inevitably be perverted by them. That very order of men, 
_ who are moigtaided to ſupport its intereſts, will ſacrifice them to their own. By de- 


8 Ld; knaves will join them, foels believe them, and md be . 7 1 An 4 
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it almoſt entirely excludes all that is excellent, great or glorious in man, nam 
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light and knowledge ; and ſpreads a univerſal veil of error, ſuperſtition and mid- 
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night darkneſs, beneath whole ſecret covert, continually lurk ſecure, the horrid. begſts 


of pre 15 which roam at large and gorge cheir ruthleſs appetites unhurt, unſought, . 
unſeen, T The bird is, that in proceſs of time it often makes the wiſe grow mad. 
and fills. the world with inteſtine broils, and foreign wars. Theſe are the three prin- 
.cipal limbs, which with their innumerable branches, overſpread the nations, and 
Mut out the light of life. Such. an infinitude of evils is. this union fraught with, 
chat thouſands of volumes do but partly contain them; but à very few therefore, 
and in a very general manner too, can we poſlibly mention, in the few minutes ve 
Baye to ſpare. | | . . | 7 | .Wrar 


having gained ſo conſiderable a part of the world to their intereſts, they will erect an 


| 


* 


independent dominion among themſelves, dangerous to the liberties of maukind ; and 
repreſenting all thoſe who oppoſe their tyranny, as God's enemies, teach it to be meri-- 
torious ia his ſight to perſecute them in this world, and damn them in another. Hence 
mouſt ariſe Hierarchies, Inquiſitions, and Popery ; for Popery is but the conſummation 
of that tyranny which every religious ſyſtem in the hands of men is in perpetual purſuit 
of, and whoſe principles they are all ready to adopt, whenever they are fortunate enough 
to meet with its ſacceſs.” See p. 223. Free Enquiry into the nature and origin of evil. 


* 


.+ Nothing can be plainer, than that in proportion as any ſet of priels whatever, pa- 
gan or chriſtian, who, backed ty civil authority, and highly venerated by the people, 
do, either ſingly, or in their reverential aſſociations, continually teach them with a great 
deal of awful pompoſity, thiat they: are turrounded with a great many damnable errors. 
and + ir ox that almoſt every other religion, or way of thinking is dangerous ana 
dreadful ; that the one which they teach them is the eng right; that if they alter their 

mind and fall from that, they will moſt certainly ever after live in miſery ; die in 
horror, and be loſt eternally ; and that therefore they ought not to be too curious, or 
inquiſitive after knowledge, &c. &c. I ſay, nothing can be plainer, than that in pro- 
portion as any ſet of prieſts make uſe of ſuch papiſtical declamations as theſe, the grea- 
teſt part of the common p2-ople will be likely to thrive in zeal, dogmatiſm and igno- 
vance. Hence we ſee that by the greateſt part of the advecates for every religion up- 
on earth, this bas been the practice; (though they ate all fond that their own flock 
mould wel] underſtand the arguments made uſe of in ſupport of their ewn particular 
party differences )- And indeed it is no mean artifice ; for the thoughtleſs, timorous 
and credulous among mankind will naturally fall in with Cach precepts. Theſe were 


A the ancient tricks, and te determine how diflimilar the meders are, we need but look a- 


- Found. It is equally plain, that as ſoon as mankind are thus harangued into ſtupe- 


faction ; there is a fine opportunity ſor fleecing, ſadling and riding. Nor does what 
zs here aſſerted claſh with what was ſaid of the impolicy of perſecution. For, the ſtrata- 


5 = of fieſt making the people ignorant, and of then ufiag ſome degree of auſtere 


ity, with a little of the art of perſuſian, is the firſt method that is tried to convert; 


and then the converted are ſeat to play the ſame part ſucceſſively ; this was the way 


t their holinefſes get ſo many ſubjects, As to perſecution in a more ſevere ſenſe, that is 
„ for dead, Rubborn noneopformilly or hereties: 
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ur the baſeſt puſilenimity, wh e moſt accurſed acquie 

ertial dictates of the ſacred aſſociations of artful; avaricious priefts A 
cruel, blood-thirſty copartners, the civil rufers 3 could'ever have plunged whole 
nations into thoſe horrible enormities, which make the blood dance cold, but at the 
ſhocking recollection? Let Eoypr, that houſe of gd, that mother of idolatry and 
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fuperſticion; from time immemorial declare; how immediately confequent upon this” } 
union, this combination of prieſts and civil rulers to promote each others tyrannie Þ} 


| ſchemes, the dictates of reaſon and common ſenſe were rejected, while their pre- 


 rendedly:divine illuminations and commands were univerſally adhered to. And 
let that ſame Egypt declare, what worſe than licentious; worſe than atheiftical effet“? 

bat adherence produced. Eet Can THA, that ſupporter of eruelty, that che- 

| Tiſher of the flames of the valley of Hinnon, declare, how tenfold worſe that brutal” 
was the daſtardly, abominable, the aſtoniſhing ſubmiſſion to the religion ſhe patro- 

vized in her brighteſt days; bScauſe it way thus by eſtkbliſhiment made N 5 


* 


In moſt nations which have been xtaloùs for their efkabliſhed religions, death has 
been the portion of thoſe who dared to atk whether it was true or falſe. la Egypt, 
death.was the portion of any who offended the e/tabliſhed dos of the nation. Diodo- 
rus ſays he himſelf ſaw an unhappy Roman ervelly deitroy'd for killing a cat; + even 
though he did it undeſignedly and involuntarily. Such was the reverence commanded 
by the eſlabliſphment to be paid to their deities.; namely, Oxen, Dogs, Wolves, Hawks, 


Crocodiles; $torks-and- Cats ;-.and ſuch was the infatuation of the people in confequence 


' of the command, that in an extreme iamine they choſe rather to cat one another, than 
ro hurt one of thoſe holy creatuces. And it was not barely affronting their ſacred 'ma- 
jelties which was ſuch a crime; but nonconformity to the religion of the day and na- 
tion, city, or village they lived in, was allo paniſhed with ſeverity, Indzed in one par- 


riculac they excelled the generoſity of moſt modeins ; for although no God was to be 


worſhipped-bat what the nation, (i. e. the King, the nabltes and the prieſi,) had ap- 
pointed, nor in any other manner than what they had ordained; yet as they generally 
appointed a great number, which were all worthipped differently, the people had rie 
liberty of ehooſing among them, and if they did not like one, they might ſacrifice to a» 


nother ; though the more they ſacrificed, i.e. the more ſacrifices and money for ſacri - 


ficing that they brought tothe pricfis, (who were uo fimpletons) the more religious they 
were. And irreligion was as great a crime then, as heterodoxy is now. 


+ Rollin's ancient Hiſt. Vol. I. N 46: & Diod. I. I. . 74 


+ Let any who have the leaſt feeling left, try if they can read the inhuman religt 
ous barbarities, eſtabliſhed by that nation as orthodox, without ſhuddering. All ranks- 
and orders of men (though I can't find that the prieſts did) were obliged cruelly to butch- 
er and burn alive their own little ſtruggling infants, whenever their imagined deities 
were thought to be angry. Even mothers themſelves, were bound to perform the *7 


® Flut de ſuperſtitione, P. 171, Roll, anct. Hiſt, Vol. I. P. 218. 
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1 p Bor leaf » has been did ould fem. tote in wal 


eee nd Kate . Ns ney ſhes ages chroughou: all Chriſtendom ; 
that we diſdain the thought of barely expoſing 
or of rehearſing ayght againſt. any, becauſe «f * en Songs norwicſtanding | 

| gowns, and bands, and prayers, and rigid auſterities, and ſolemn countenances have 
| deluded, and led captive. in every age and nation more than ten times ten thouſ- 
ands not withſtanding that order of men has done more e wilchief! in the world than 
all the reſt put together; yet, we know, that they have dane very great good z 
And we know, that, in almoſt every age they have had ſome of the beſt of men 
Among them; _ $10 ws mep z rage f - 2 Wr en contains | 
| * 5 | the 
. 1 while Wempe aa dame l "OO infantile ſhrieks, And if 


through the overflowing) tenderneſs of miternat affection, perchance a tear ſhould force 
its way, the ſacrifice was Jott, and the mother puniſhed as irreligious 4 And ſhall a lit- 


tle groundlets cenſare ever deter fcom bearing teſtimony againſt thoſe combinations,and 
Henk wh which lay 1 1 * rr for ſuch * horrors ? kind heaven 
obi F 


Look at Athens, that n city, whoſe Caine ates hall laſt * call time ſhall 
be no more:; look at her, and ſay, who can think of her ungrateful ene her ini- 
quitous and foul condemnation ; her crvel and terrible deſtruction of Sockarks, that 
wonder of the earth; and not jultify the gepeated ſcourgings heaven gave her for her 

obſtinacy. And let any who have not read his hiſtory guefs, for what, hemlock was 
made his portion ? Verily, for nothing more, than his ending a moſt Jaborious and 
vſeful life in the ſervice of his country 3' and ſaying, that it was demonſtrable that 
there was but 0x8 ſupreme firſt eanſe, ſupporter; and governor of all, who was infinitely paw- 
4 rfu!, knowing wiſe. and geod ; whereas, it was the received opinion of the times that there 
Frere many gods ; and that it was impious to think of any other mn the ſtate had 
* choice of ; and as impious not WP them. . 5 © 
0: 5 as in __— Socrat. Cit. de om, L. I 1 At 
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| lo; E 400 4880 "admite' that charaſter z i we can 1 "but 1 

5 ſpeake well of ite; and we defite ever 'to efteem and”) honor it : | Though » we "hold | 
ourſelves ſtill bound to maiffaif, that no man or men Whatever, can have any "right 1 
to impoſe their credend of agenda upon their fellow creatures 5 or to dictate to | 
them what let of articles they ſhall believe ; or to demand their property for teach? 
ing them, or pretending to teach them, without ſome mutual contract. "Becauſe, 
as ſoon as this is done, we are no longer freemen, but under the moſt galling ſpis 


ritual tyranny ; and thereby the wideſt door is opened For every audacious _ impo: 


ſition my can enter the heart of man. 
. 


. caläitrtüsbrr, when a was ſo far from containing any thing in 
it deſtructive of public peace, or private liberty, that it was nothing but lenity and 
good will to man: And while it utterly forbad violence of every ſort and ge, | 
it aan Ke but the glad W of } Joy and you 


* 


"= UL opinion of its W concerning ſacerdotal power and incorpo- 
ration of church and ſtate, is recorded in ſew words; MY kingdom is not of 
Is world” When they would have made him a king, he hid himſelf.” When 
his miſtaken ſervants would have called fire from heaven to deſtroy a whole city 
| becauſe it did not think as they did; he taught them, that the ſpirit of bis reli- 
gion, was to bleſs and ſave, not to perſecute and deſtroy. Thus, rejecting all ſub- 
lunary pomp and power, he diſplayed, brighter than yonder ſuff, the ſimple ma- 
jefty and effulgent glory of an incarnate God. As to his pupils, they thought in- 
| deed at firſt, pretty much the ſame as many of their profeſſed brethren have fince, MB 
and do now; that it was a very clever thing to be called Rabbi, Rabbi ; and to have 
one greateſt among them: But, they had a maſter who taught them ere he left 
them, that they were not to be called Rabbi, Rabbi; and that the ready way to 
become ah ro of all, was to 1 leaſt of all, and ſervant of all. 


- And through the efficacy of ſoch teaching, we find, it was but a little after, be- | 
fore they manifeſted the moſt generous conceptions of religious liberty : For then 
it was, in the days of the apoſtles, that it burn among all who Frog him to oy 
H 
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| de ghee maſter, in ts full extent. {while iſtianity-3n the mornipg f he | 
le ſome delightſome, fragrant garden, ſobſiing. ſolely by. the. 3 the 
| ta, and expanding to it, all its buds, bloffoms, and fruits for, warmihy for life and 
f besoty ; was ſupported alone by the rays. of. the 8UN of RIGHTEOUSNESS: She 
N nd then while uncorrupted,, and directed by the beſt of precepts, that although 
ſhe was bitterly oppeſed, it would be but a poor alternative to fly ta Human, or 
Jiabolical authority to eſtabliſh her cauſe. Although ſhe was denied this liberty 
herſelf, and ſeourged from country to canntry for her faith- and. docttines.; yet, 
the denied it not to others ; but, with-a heavenly ſimplicity, declared the fimple, 
glorious truth, and left every individual to make what uſe of it he pleaſed ;- to 
embrace it, or diſcard. i it, at his pleaſure, or his peril. . She ben neither had, nor 


claimed, any power to make men profeſs, worſhip, or act in u. matters. 
different, from what they choſe. | 


; ; 


Happy l O happy for the "7 Wa of earth; bad this golden" age ftill continu : 


| x ed. But, that the nations yet ynborn might learn to keep as watchful an eye on 


their religious; as civil rights ; on their miniſters, as magiſtrates ; and that the prow- 
liog herd of ur ping, ſacred deſpots might be forever blaſted with ſhame, confuſion 
and infamy ; hear it! O Americans ! Hear it O ye unborn millions ;. and hear- 

ing, feel ; and feeling, ſwear by heaven's great ſire, that what be gave, you'll till. 
3 3. ſcarce had theſe firſt promulgators laid their weary heads at reſt, before 
high. flying profeſſors, graſping at wealth and power, the ſanctimonious ſons of 
Beelſebub, began to exerciſe their ſpiritual. en to turn n into prieſt- 
craft. a and to make merchandize of ſouls. 


| Tax firſt ſucceſsful _ was, to tents: the hn that Gnce their teac h. 
as were by far the likelieſt to underſtand the true mcaning of the ſcriptures, they 
ſhould ſtrictly abide by their 1 interpretations: .of them.. Thus they were ſottiſhly to 
relinquiſh their own judgments ;- and thereby ſhamefully to lay a broad foundation 
for the ſupport of whatever innovations the prolific inventions of ſuch ingenious: 
. gentlemen might happen to introduce; Such a plan as this, muſt neceſſarily have 
: ve ſee i it 10 the mother of rost ignorancy , that again, of the meaneſt 
8 | | | RS h 20 5 cowardice z 
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aud W e the win 0 and death. A diſcovery bf tcbe ub 
vlity of ſuch a plan as this, together with the fine, conſequent opportunity of oY 
ing, interpolating and conſtruiag the ſcriptures to their. own vile purpoſes, 
what firſt induced many hone: and ambitious ſtateſmen to 1 and nel, 
| Prove . oy | 5 * 


* 


"as las was. this Gaal meaſure fallen into, that 8. leſt than” x 
3 and a half after the aſcention; by far the greateſt part of the jewiſh chriftic 
an preachers brought back juſt as many of the inſtitutions, rites and ceremonies of 
| that nation, as they thought convenient: And the greateſt part of the ſeveral gen- 
tile preachers, as many of the religious rites · of their reſpectiye nations, as hey though 


convenient. How conſcientious, upright and pious they were, in firſt making uſe f 


theſe dazling trinkets and gewgaws,. which ſo well ſuited the common people v 
had been uſed to them; is not for us to ſay: This; we know, that as ſoon ad ever 


ſecular power was thought of, to confirm and eſtabliſi the uſe of them, they brought” . | 
in ſomething very bandſome z. a- very pretty intereſt indeed. But theſe rites wers 


not ſo numerous, glatiagly abſurd, and burdenſome,'zill the reverendClergy,in the third 


1 thought ir beſt to eourt the favor of the civil rulers for the benefit of the 


cauſe of God and truth ; becauſe, after that; ſo powerful were the gifts, the poſts” 
ol profit, favors and honors ; the penalties, the puviſhments, indignities, and de- 
| Poſitions 3 the ſmiles and courteſies; the frowns and threats of the great men in 


office, that near all thoſe, who before refolutely oppoſed thee pleat as | 


Were now huſhed to filence.. 


*TiLL the lad of rlie fecond' century, tie different chriſtian churches or ſo- 
cieties were independent of each other; united neither by confederacies, afſociatis 
ons, nor any other bond than ehriſtian charity. Each aſſembly was governed by 


its own laws, as a little ſtate by itſelf : But by degrees the Greeks, and then the 


— formed all che Ae churches of a province into one eccleſialtica body 


* For hs truth of theſe ſeveral Facts, ſre any impart eccleſiaſtic une, of the 
* firlt centuries, JO Moſhiem's. 
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gcialien, L, Theſe aſſocistions apd-convocations'of divin 
cher proyed abundantly fruitful i in erety work of darkneſs, co 


the foundation and ſeeds of popery, with all popery's effefs'; dd not, eres 
bring forth any thing very. Worm ai united to that en nee 
r power, IS Jp N o $43 9 4 N Zim 454 TIM Ant 25 Eby " 18 


e Theſe councils, of which we find not the Galle trace before 5 middle of lp 
century; changed the whole face of the church, and gave it a new form; tor by them 
che ancient privileges of the people were gi early diminiſhed, and the power pln autho- 
xity of the biſhops greatly augmented, The humility, indeed, and prudence of theſe 
pious prelites, prevented their aſſoming all at once the power with which they weie 
after wards inveſted. At theit firſt appearance in theſe general councils, they acknow. 
ledged thar they were no more than the delegates of their reſpedive churches, and 

that they acted in the name, and by the appointment of the people. But they ſoon 
changed this humble tone, imperceptably extended the limits of their authority, turned 
their influence into dominion, and their counſels into laws, and openly aſſerted, at length, 
that Cyr1sT had empowered them to preſcribe to his people authoritative rules of faith and 
manners, Another effect of theſe councils was, the gradual abolition. of that perfect 
equality, which reigned in the primitive times. For, in their opinion, the order and 
decency of theſe aſſemblies required, that ſome one of the provincial biſhops met in coun- 
eil, ſhould be inveſted with a luperior degree of power and authority; and hence the 
rights of Metropolitans derive their origin. In the mean time, the bounds of the church 
were enlarged ; the cuſtom of holding councils was followed wherever the ſound of the 
goſpel bad reached, and the univerſal church had now the appearance of one valt rapub- 
lic formed by a combination of a great number of little ſtates. This occaſioned the cre- 
ation of a new order of eccleſiaſtics, who were appointed, in different parts of the world, 
us heads of the church, and whole cflice it was to preſerve the confitence and erer 
that immenſe body, whoſe members were ſo widely diſperſed throughout the nations. 
Such was the nature and office of the patriarchs, among whom, at length, ambition being 
arrived to its molt infolent period, formed a new dignity, inveſting the biſhop of Rome, 
and his ſucceſſors, with the title and authority of prince of the Patriarchs. The Chri- 
ian doctors had the good fortune to perſuade the people, that the miniſters of the 
Chriſtian church ſucceeded to the character, rights, and privileges of the Jewiſh prieſt- 
hood, and this periuaſion was a new ſource both of honors and profits to the ſacred order. 
This notion was propagated with induſtry ſome time after the reign of ApR1an, when 
the ſecond deſtruction of Jeruſalem had extinguiſhed among the Jews all hopes of ſeeing 
their government reftored to its former luſtre, and their country arifing out of ruins. 
And,accordingly,the 5i/hops confidered themſelves as inveſted with a rank and character 
ſimilar to thoſe of the high-preeſt among the Jews, while the prefbyters repreſented the 
prieſts, and the deacory the /evites.” + It ſeems, theſe aſſociations were ſet up with a very 
ood and zealous delipn at firſt; even ior the advaucement of fruth; and thereby the 
good of the people. But if we mould venture to ſay what the · moſt celebrated biſtorians 
; about them; perbaps many gentlemen of the cioth would inſinuate that we were 
very pragmatical, and uſ-d them ſcurrijouſly till moſt of their blind admirers made it 
their daily tone; well, it does not ſignify, it is wrong, abominable, and unſuffcrable, for any 
body to ſay it many wicked things of the minifters. However, if any are ſo inconſiderate as 
EQ be offended at it, ſo be it: This we kuow, they are not offended becauie what is ſid 
Is falſe ; Tor nothing can be plainer in hiſtory, than that, whatever good deſign 


: 7 aſſociatiuns 
' + Moſhiem's hiſtory of the ſecond century, vol. I. p. 138. 
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Nur. the einperorComsTAMT INE aroſe; * rock friend to ; kn 
Rianity. Out of his great zeal, he thought he could never be a too liberal father 
to the church; and in the abundance of his kindneſs, like a filly, fondling ape, 
overlaid, and choaked'his child"in the nurfing. > He moddled the church as a body 3 
politic ; too to himſelf the grand power of directiag *her univetſal diſcipliae ia 
faith and manners; of conſticuting, ordering,” protecting and exilting as many bi- 
mops, and dignifie prelates as he thought fic. Tnere is à hiſtorical tradition, that 

_ a voice was heard from heaven, on the very day thoſe great donations, and church» 
revenues were given, crying out, this day is peiſon poured into the church.) Whe⸗ | 
ther this tradition is true or falſe, it was not long after, before all his munificence | 
proved poiſon' with a witneſs ; hence the common proverb of that rate * n 
W N grant Oren; me 1 e eee * mat ber. wy ee 5 
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Bronx bis time, few fallible- n of forming creeds much leſs of = 
conſigning to deſttuction, the bodies and ſouls of all the diſſenters tom them: But 

2s ſoon as they got crvit, powER upon their fide, they exhibited, pretty feelingly, to 

| others, what ſort of advice they would give. There was the main point, the chief 
and moſt efficacious ingredient, cxvit yowsr., Before they had chat in their 
hands z all their ſucceſs depended upon the arts of inſinuation and deceit z but after, 
upon the edge of the ſword. Ther the edicts of their aſſemblies, became ſacred 
and permanent, And not only. the people felt the good effects of their new 
ſtrength ; bot they, themſelves often. felt it, whenever they oppoſed one another 2 
(and they never agreed very well.) Hear the opinion of that ſingular, reputable, 
and memorable father Gregory Nazianzene; I am deſirous of avoiding all node, 

| becauſe, I never ſaw a good effect, or happy concluſion, from any one of them: 
They rather increaſe than leſſen the evils they were deſigned to . z for, 


3 1 uy " 3 there 
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« 5 3 Z 
_ aſſociations of divines were firſt ſet on foot with, and however they might talk of only 
adviſing, it is ſcarcely poſlible to point out one, but what, in precels of time, manifeſt- 
ed at leaſt, a great deſire of*aſſuming, and decrecing, and enflaving, and perſecuting. And 
If we want to determine whether they will be pernicious, becauſe they have been ſoz © 
wie may recolle& that when we determine whether theatrical entertaiuments wilt be 
detrimental, becauſe they have been ſo; we anſwer, very ſtrongly in the: — 
And without reaſoning much by analogy, we may determine that. hitherto the N 
FR of eccleſiaſtical aſſociations have been the GRAND ENGINES OF THE DEVIL. 
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; 1 the luſt of pong; nd love of evntention, a are ; mated in inflatices- 5 
|  merable. Wee . 
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A GLANCE at two ot of the firſt x thoſe —_ Sens may gre" us ale 
eur adequate idea of near all the reft.; ſipce in the main they differed but little. 
Fabia tells us, that * in anno domini 323, at the council of Nice; above 300 
|  biſhops-were brought together, ſome by. the hope of gain, and others to ſee ſach a 
miracle of an emperor as Conſtantine;“ and it ſeems, they met with very good 
E <encouragement ; for, he abundantly . rewarded them with rich preſents, long and 
ſumptuous entertainments, and poſts of grandeur on their return. All hiſtory a · 
grees, that they were the moſt litigious, and contentious men ; inſomuch that they 
began to quarrel through envy and ſpleen, and to accuſe one another even before the 
emperor. And when they met in council to do buſineſs, their conduct was not 
diſſimilar ; for, the patty accuſed having à written liſt of the articles which they 
' weve commanded to believe laid before them „immediately tore it alt to pieces 5 
und 2 get tumult ariſing, thoſe prieſts who preſented the paper, creed, or con- 
feſlion for the other party to ſign, were eryed out on, as betray ers of the faith, and 
were ſo terrified, that they all aroſe, except two, and were the very firſt in con- 
demning the ſentiments and patty they had juſt before eſpouſed; and this very 
council alſo was upon the very brink of decreeing the celibacy of the Clergy, ag 
aprecable to the divine will. T So much for the cart loads of fcholaſtic terms, and 
<ircumlocutory, perplexing, intricate definitions of faith, and endlefs, blind expla- 
| W of PITS ee d orca RE mere dint of human authority k 


, 


Tur next general council of Cooltdnticopit, in anno domini 381, was called to 
evufiri the deciſions of that at Nice, but only encreaſed the rage of the contro- 
vetſy. Previous to it, the emperor ordered the «people of his city to embrace 
the religion which Peter, prince of the apoſtles had delivered to the Romans ;“ and 
_ #hat, was, always, whatever the head · pontiff pleaſed to call it; and all know, that 
git «_ darknels differ not more, than * different bin, did in their different 


x * F 


| reeds. 
| WM - open. tom. I. p · 814. . 5. eat. paris 1630, 5 


5 kan in vita 18 I. 3. c. 6; &c. See allo Letters to Wantise. 
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eds. The iy father jolr now” mentioned ſeys nn this ſecond e It 
Lil, that thoſe conveyers of the Boly gboß, thoſe preachers of peace to all 45 

grew ſo bitterly outrageous and elamorous againſt one another, in the midſt of the 
church bandyivg into parties, mutually accuſing each other, leaping about as if they i 
were mad, under the imp ulſe of a luft of power and dominion, that you would 
have thought they would have rent the world in pieces“ And yet, by ſuch godly 
vi et armis was orthodoxy eftabliſhed': T hough- in the _ * FR RC and Ly of 


wine v was s war they. were” after. . „ 4 
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« The fourth PET? council of C halcedon, A. D. 451, was occafioned tas ex? 


traordinary tranſactions of 2 council of Epheſus i in the year 449, of which Dioſco- | | 


rus, biſhop of Alexandria, was prefident ;- and in which the docttine of the two 
natures in Chriſt after the incarnation was condemned; and the contrary doctrine of 
Eutyches affirmed. The menaces of the preſident, together with the ſoldiers and 
monks, who ſurrounded the council, terrified the whole aſſembly. And Fla- 
vianus, biſhop of Conſtantinople, who had condemned Eutyches, being accuſed by 


the preſident, and declated to be anathe matized and depoſed; and appealing there 


fore from him, and ſome biſhops at the ſame time interpoſing ia his behalf; the | 


preſident ſtarted vp, and Gm cate for the ys $ minen by - whoſe 


- | | 4:0 command 
Greg. Naz. de vit ſa", operum tom 21 p. 25. 5 : 


The gens ral chu cih of Epheſus, A D 47, was called on this ow: | Neſtor i. 
us was of opinien,thar the two natures inchriſt were not {Ss united after the f imcurnation,” 


as to occaſion a mutual communication of propertie”,- . He thetefore objected to callin 

the Virgin Mary Theotokos, the mother of God; ard would have her called Chiiſto- 
tokos, the mother of Chriid. The deſign of the council of Epheſus was to ſettle this 
notable diſpute ; or rather to coudemu N fRlorius. When they met, Cyril of Alexans 
dria, the.avowed enemy of Neſtorius, iuducechthe biſhops preſent; of his own party, to 


4 proceed wirh great precipitance and violence to the condemnation of Neſtorius, before 4 
the arrival of ſol, bi{hop of Antioch, and the biſbops who were with him ; and that 


in oppoſition tothe proteit of 60 or 70-bifkops; and of the emperor” s com miſſioner whom 
they drove out of the a{{-mbly. Aſter that they ſent an account oF what they had done 
inſcribed. To Neftorius, a ſecond Judas,” When John and his pay ty arrived, they 
depoſed Cyril; and Cyril Sd his party, in return, depoſed john. And*thus there ſub- 
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ſied two councils, mut ually condemning each YN To allay the ſtorm, the emperve .. 


gave his ſanction to the depoſition of Neſtorius, Cy ril, and Memnon, an active partizin 


ef Cyril's, and they were arreſted by the emperor's commiſſioner: But he was after. 


wards brouph: (ſome ſay, by the money difiributed amengſt his courtiers by the depus 4 


ties of vr 9 to alter his mind ; to cenfirm, indeed, the depoſition of Neſtorius, whom 


he baniſh d; but to reſtore Cyril and Memnon. Ever ſince Cyril, and his party hve. 1 


been ene d the lep imate council of Epheſus,” See Moſhiem 'S Dif. die Sfch was! of 
Sec alſo letters to Blackſtone, e 


1 an O * 4 
nend dhe proconlul of- Alis came id, with the military; and a confoſod mob 
F with chains and Guks and ſwards. - And ſome biſhops not vilfing: to ** nd > 
Others flying away, he cried aut, If any one refuſes to Ggn, with me he bath. to 
Fonte nd 3”. and. then he and another biſhop carried about a blank paper, . and. o- 
| F: bliged them all to ſign 1 it. After which | it was filled up with the charge of hereſy 
3 againſt. Flavianus, and the. ſentence of. his depoſition. Flavianys ſtill excepting a- 
'$ gaioſt the preſident, be and others fell furiouſly. upon him, beating bim batbarouſiy, 
throwing him down, kicking and trampling upoo. him, inſomuch that three days 
after he died of the bruiſes he had received i in the council. * Hence we Joh. asa 
merry wricer obſerves, 5 

ons thus they 8 thats Joftrine onhodox, | 

By apoſtolic blows and knocks." + 


And indeed, in moſt of ſuch councils, convocations, or ; aſſociations Line, the 
hardeſt faſt has made the ſoundeſt creed. 


- 


oN. 


Ha ther never 1 A kind. emperor, Conſtantine, * tis „ bighly dal. that 
till this day, there had never been one cruel pope, His unboundedly liberal em- 


=. poralities led the way, and never ceaſed, till they raiſed the papal chair, above all 


Principalities, and at laſt, completed the whole fabric of payzy ia all its enormous 
hierarchy. If ever money appeared to be the root of all evil, it was then. The em- 
peror rul'd the money; the money rul'd the prieſts ; the prieſts rul'd the atis! 5 
and, to ſpeak the truth, the devil ſcem'd to rule them all. 


SECULAR POWER, in concert with the wiſdom of ſpiritual men, did wonders in- 
deed! It made the exalted pontiffs infallible ; it'plucked vp all bounds to their 
dominions ; and bid the world adore them: It made their authority unqueſtionable 
and divine; it converted real bread into real fleſh ; it conſtituted carved wood, and | 
molten metals, and painted canvaſs, objects of fear, of love, and homage ; it ſpread | 
the doleful regions of purgatories in the bowels of the earth; it juſtifi-d the vend- 
ing of maſſes for the dead and Camned ; it made eternal bliſs to depend upon 
6p olan of LOR it made enn, wy tortures of inquiſitions for the 


8 2 terror 


* p lte, hiſtory of the ſecond century. + Boriex's HudibraG. 
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ef God ; it ſtagnated the atmoſpheres with the moak of burning heretics 3 3 and, ' 


Hinally introduced that ariful lady ſuperſtition, with all her hoſt of countes | 


n nen. her TG. 
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I tenor for the hing z it. covered the earth with Cruſades tor the boner of theta £ | 


OY the reign of W chat ads at it is well Dan that; 


the biſhop of Rome was far ſupereminent to all the other officers and dignitaries in 
the church: But Conſtantine, (who although he nobly delivered the church from the 
dreadful external frying pan of perſecution, threw her into the ſtill more dreadful, in- 


ternal fire of contentions) by trying to make Conſtantinople the metropolis of his em- 6 


pire, and the glory of the world, beſtowed the moſt liberal donations, and illuſtrious 
marks of royal favors, on the biſhap of this new and augyſt city, thereby enabling 


him to contend with the roman pontiff for the greateſt ſhare of revenues and ſub- | 


miſſion: The horrible and bloody conteſt for many years hung doubtful 3 till, after 


blinding the poor multitude and making them think, that all poſſible reverence and 


paſſive obedience ſhould be ſhe wn to their. ſpiritual leaders ; and after ſto pping the 
mouths of the mere diſcerning with gold and prefermeat,theſe two rivals, (for it was 
the faſhion of biſhops then, who were not too, great cowards, to fight it out at the 

head of their own numerous armies) with all the magnificent, ſplendid marks of human 
_ greatneſs, contended with each other in a manner too bad to be deſcribed g 


till having condemned,excommunicated,anathematized, ruined, and maſſacred thous 


ſands in the ſhameful conteſt, and compleatly ſeparated the latin and greek churches, 
throvgh the interpoſition of that monſter Phocas, who waded through brother's 


blood, to the imperial honors, the ſcale canted Fox THE SEE of Rout ; and ſatan | 


has never wanted prime miniſters of ſtate pou earth ſiace. 


TRE 3 n was ever given towards univerſal deſpoti ſm in the church 


was in A. D. 372, when Valentinian enacted, that the biſhop of Rome, as God's 


_ vicegerent, ſhould applaud or condemn, all preachers, preaching, and religious mate 


ters throughout the empite. And to finiſh the whole plan, for fear the common. 


people ſhould be uneaſy and doubt the'equity of this unlimited power; the i ingeni⸗ 


ous pontiffs ordered ſome of their moſt accompliſhed artiſans to forge proper a- 1 8 | 
ORNTLALS, containing a full delegated authority, from St. Peter the apoſtle, to their 1 
| 1 primitive” | 


E 


. . 4 0 * 4 N hON 
I's primitive anceſtors in the papo! chair z while they taught them that, e 


appointment, the lineal ſueceſſion had been-ſtriftly kept up! Aſtoniſhing ! And what 
4s ſtill more aſtoniſhing, i is, that-zbis artifice, in. conjunction with civil power, proved 
effectual to ſtop all murmurs Iadeed, after all their cunning, ſome of the poor 
people who were obliged to pay for the releaſe of the ſouls of their relations in pur- 
gatory, could not help obſerving, that if bey could not recollect ten relations that 
ever they had, vet, the prieſts could; and were ſure to tell them, that they had. re- 
: Lations there too, as long as they had any money in their pockets. - Had we a.hun- 
dred tongues, an iron voice, and years at our. command to tell them ia; the innu- 
merable, the unuttetable conſequences of theſe gradual infringements, which finally _ 
ſhut out every ſpark of light, and ſhadow of liberty.; inſomuch, that even princes - 
could not tell, whether their crowns, their thrones, their wives, their children, or 
their lives, would be their own in the ſucceeding hours ; nay, could we add to 
theſe the moſt extenſi ve hiſtoric knowledge, and the ſmootheſt eloquence to 
Troll it off in; while you were bleſt with the moſt enduring patience to hear, we could 
not unfold the thouſandth part of thoſe, dark horrors, which upon the riveting of 
the chains, for more than ten dark ages, did overſpread all Europe. And is it not 
a pity that the bri25 annals ſhould be ſtained ? And even with the worſt bf crimes ? © 
© Overboiling priefily zeal ? Is it not a pity that ſhe, the reformed, ſhould ever let it 
bed ſaid, ſhe loved, in the dark, to hug that ugly hag, perſecution ? — But we for- 
bear — and above all, is it not a pity, OI ys Amtricans, that we, or any of our © 
anceſtors, who fled from perſecution, .ſhauld leave it for poſterity-to ſay, they 
" Themſelves became perſecutors ? Forgive us heaven IO] my feilow-countrymen ! ' 
- trembling, we are aſhamed to turn.over New. England's hiſtory ! But, for the fu- 
ture, while we have a moment's. e a ſpark of ſenſibility left us, let uus 
bluſh for our fathers conduct, and ſolemnly unite to expiate it, by a better of our 


on. —0 how ſtraage is that epidemic. diſeaſe, which hitherto, in every nation, 


has. been the tuin of reformers ! They nearly all dance the ſame giddy round! 
Firſt, as they ought, throw off the intollerable burden of eccleſiaſtical hierarchies; 
chen, emerging from obſcurity, ignorance and poverty, diſplay all their powers in 
: defence of equity and truth: While the people charmed and captivated, in grate- 
fol return, love, fear, obey, honor, defend. and exalt them; till the poor mortals, . 
5 atoxicate] w with eee prjde and — and looking down: from fuch lofty - 


eminences, 
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da fänger who they were, become $d85/ nd tümble beadleng th fo jolie 
affability and amity, into auſterity, cruelty 'and deviliſhneſs Strange indeed ! Yer 
ibis, is the beaten track, Scarce can we find an eminent reformer from it, but 
what at laſt himſelf has trod in it: Be ye: therefore ready,” waren and ros. 
Oppoſe while you may, the very firſt appearance of-ſlavery; eſpecially, prieftly fi 
very. Almoſt every human calamity is gradually progreſſive, to oppoſe; to te 
pulſe, to apply a remedy before the diſeaſe is irreſiſtible and incurable, is raten 
manly, juſt and noble; but to fit ſucking our fingers, till out burdens preſs ſo 


hard that we can neither ſopport idem, nor throw them off, is rr I 
of aſſes chan of men. 
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WI (ould now attempt to hint the glorious effects of a Docs of this g- | l 
ty; were we not apprehenſive, that we have already tranſgreſſed upon your un- 
exampled patience : Suffice it then juſt to obſerve, that in the firſt place, by it, We 
are delivered from the numerovs, dreadful conſequences attending the probitition © 
of it; inthe ſecond, d cannot poſſidly have, any concomitant evils of its own z 
and in the third, even in a political view, it is the grandeſt, ſureſt and beſt cement 
of the various proteſtant communities and intereſts ; conſequently an increaſer of 
their wealth, Aentzth and fond? : For it is the obly univerfal -encourager of the 
arts, ſciences, and uſeſul knowledge; and the moſt efficacious promoter of con- 
tentment, peace and concord : If ſhort, it is the oοννν f a nation. Traverſe all | 
| the mighty empires of the earth, and ſay, without a- toleratibn of 755 liberty, what | I 1 
are they better than Procruſtes himſelf ? By his bed het commands every gueſt to 
be meaſured; if too long, lop them; if too ſhort, ſtretch them: So, by their e- 
ſtabliſned _ every mind muſt be meaſured ; if it beheves'too moch, pu- 
niſh the body for it; if it believes too little, puniſh the body for it! Behold, Bri- 
taln, ſhe who was 600 fs beazty, and the wonder of the world; fay, did ever her 
4 army, her navy, her commerce, her manufactures; her arts, her learning, her ay ; 
torial eloquence, or her ſtate policy, gain her half the eſteem and reverence that her © | 
TOLEKATION did? Never. It was THAT, in conjunction with her VII cons 9 
$f1TiON, Which ente made the world tremble and adore.” Of ye Americans, re“ 
ligious liberty was the diadem which firft enticed yeur fathers hither; remember 
it 3 and ſtill held it dearer than life. * alſo, the eaſy methods by which 0 | 
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its deftruion. has ever been brought about... Watch, and vip the damping le 
in the bud. Now, while you may prevent every uſurping wretch from threatning 
that bis little finger ſhall be thicker than his father's loins. Now, while you may 
; Heſtroy the whip of ſcorpions, 3:and let out land be a jubilee 3 while the etherial 
| ; 694 rings with . w Khouts of a for that moſt. incſtimable | 
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Aub "ul ſince 0 America bids fair for being as great an "clap az ever | 
"the fon lighted, may millions yet unborn tile up and call this generation Bleſſed, 
who, through the King of kings, by their undaunted reſolution, unremitted vigi- 
Lance, and ſalutary proviſions, ſecured for their poſterity the greateſt bleſſings, and 
2 "tnoſt invaluable privileges which human creatures can enjoy. Thus, with our ſincere 
Xa „r for your animating attention, 8992 us ro o tad you ait. 
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To run CORPORATION. 
kgs bo 44 

x GuxTLEMEN of the Corporation, it is with the higheſt pleaſure, we embrace this . 
- Public opportunity of expreſſing our unfeigned gratitude for your noble aſſiduity, and 
0 Indefatigable attempts to ſpread over this land, the happy influences, and falutary 
effects, of true learning; that ſovereign antidote againſt jeſuiſtical invaſions. And 
it is with no ſmall ſatisfaction, I now return you, in behalf of my Claſs, our moſt 
G hearty thanks, for being admitted to the honers of the ſeminary in this place. 
Gentlemen, may you ſtill be encouraged in your benevolent deſigu, while yon alma 
mater, like ſome prolific dame, with an annual increaſe, brings forth ber ſons of 
Senius and virtue ; till ſhe has covered the earth with a glorious race of american 
Homers, Ciceros and Newtons, who ſhall bleſs mankind, raiſe her fame above old 
Athens, and render your names as immortal as the ſun; with theſe, our wiſhes, 
kau us Gentlemen, to bid you FAREWELL, 


To 


3 * OY” ? : - . 
| . O r r fr 
. the-PAT Ns of the COLLEGE, and FRIENDS of LEARNING: | | 
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boy A the Fe of Rome, 1 pride of . and the renown. 3 
Egypt; though unhappy for, the glorious ſubject, we bare been ſpeaking on, it 
was, in each of theſe celebrated nations, too much confined to the prieſts and the 
opulent: But, as the times are changed, it is with pleaſure we hope to ſee leatning 
the glorious characteriſtic of this town and colony. True leatning is the friend of 
liberty and religion ; for the happy ſouls. who have once felt her irradiating charms; 
| will hardly ever after be enſlaved by tyrants or vice ; by laymea or prieſts. . And 
ry a bleſſed preſage that it ſhall pre vail, how are our happy eyes ſaluted with num- 
bers, i in this audience, of the moſt. illuſtrious characters, not only. from different 
towns, in this colony, but from almoſt every colony on this wide, extended - conti- 
nent, who are all, well known, patrons and aſſiſtants in this glorious cauſe l Le 


Mecænaſes of out age l Ye public ſpirited friends .of light and knowledge ! It is 


= with heart-felc j joy we return you our warmeſt thanks, for your manly - efforts to 
_ cheriſh the ſtudy of literature through this continent ; and eſpecially are we bound 
by the deepeft gratitude to thank, eſteem and honor the town, of Providence : Ie 
is to vou principally the inſtitution in this place owes her preſent ſtrength 3 it was. 
ſolely by your unequalled generolity that the ſimply grand and elegant building 


was erected on yon eminence to gladen the eyes of every magnanimous beholder 3 


nnd it ſhall be for you fame ſhall blow ber trump» in future time. You have 
already ſignalized yourſelves by your prudent and uncommon liberality | in ſupport 


of the greateſt ornament, honor and advantage ſociety can enjoy, learning 3 your _ 


names have already reached the moſt diſtant parts of this extenfive country, and 
often reechoed from the other ſide the atlantic. The men of letters now eſteem 
you, the illiterate bleſs you, and all poſterity, in ſucceſſion, ſhall declare, you were 
the men who heroically affiſted to ſcatter the clouds of | ignorance from this land 3 
by cauſing the ſun of knowledge to ſhiae forth, You ſee, Gentlemen, that 
you nave the greateſt encouragemenc. to perſevere in your laudable benefactions z 
for not only knowledge increaſes ;. but the moſt: learned and wealthy of every 
colony on the continent, with many alſo in Europe, are daily affiting in your wank 
deſign. 
A hearſed z dt too much wigs, Hy you, Genclemen,” 150 your worthy coad- 
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And ſuch are the men whoſe worthy. labors can never be too. often te- 
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ateful efforts here, to take your ſeat where oy. and N are the ſame, an 4 
hund, mau fay, FAREWELL, 3 Ps 1 ks W 


To the COMPANY, + CADETS, 


-We deſire now to return our thanks to the moſt begab Edtipaiy d Cults; 
who this day have eſcorted our honorable Governor and Corporation. Gentlemen, 
with a grateful ſenſe of: the honor you have already done us, together with a full | 
/cotvition, that next to our heavenly General himſelf, a good ſtanding militia, is 

the only ſecurity for our rights and privileges ; we can't but wiſh. you all ima- 
*ginable ſucceſs ; that you may be the grand means of diffaſing a true ſpirit of 
martial heroiſm through this colony and continent ; and long receive, 15 you juſt- 
Jy merit, for the generous example of military glory which you have this. day ex- 


qo 


; Hibited ; and eſpecially for the uncommon and aſtoniſhing progreſs which you 
have ſo lately made in that moſt noble and neceſſary art; the honor, eſteem and 


plaudit of the preſent and future generations, NE! n. us are CVE. to viſhs 
"that: vou may forever FARE WEIT. 2 * 


To the RE SIDE NTS at COLLEGE 


Ye, happy youth Hat length the day's roll'd on l- 
With mutual joy, and mutual gain, no more! 
In concert ſweet, like birds of vatious not-ec 
And age, and plume, in one harmonious grove z. 
. Shall we together rove the healthful rounds. 
Of ſtudies life !— As friendly villagers, 
O a ſome fair ſummer's morn, with jocund mirth, 
Isa numbers trip, to rifle all the ſweets, 
And beauties of the ſpacioas dewy meads; 
So we, in natvre's ample field, where fruits, 
Aud flowers, and roots, for mental food, and health 
Luxuriant grow, began to crop; but no W — 
Re et, with envious Jove, ye favour'd ſtill, 
| 5 ill congratulate. Ve quit yon ſeat 
$94 s e of knowledge, forc'd the world's rude waves to tempt, 
And with our lender, ſhallow, untry'd ſkiffs 
Her dang'rous ſeas to. courſe, and buffer through. _ 
The thick and frequent ſtorms of noily life; . 
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With rareſt bleſſings” mortals know on earth zy- | — 7 
Still ſhow to all around, your Hearts replete oo 


IM IS } 
5 


On high Fartalbs; N a "#7 lch e 1 5 + 

© Oni the caſtalion font, your tender — 5 0 — 
To raiſe, to fire, to cheriſh and inftruct © TOY ADD RR YT 
In all the mazy- running Tabyrinths Fo pal Nai tt: 
Of nature's ſecret working „ r 7A OR 
In feilful depths of commerce, en c ee ee e 
Arts, arms and agricolture, may you dive. 
And ſince, by heav'n, you thus ſurrounded ſtand J 


With love and gratitude to Gd and man 
Still heed your ſkilful, faithful, kindeſt guide, 9 0871 
Who conſtant lead you, to the greateſt good 34 
While virtuous diligence marks all your ways 
And Conſcious friends, with pleaſure: ety, —— S287 54.4 
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To- the PRESIDEN T and PROFESSOR: 


Wirn joy, with gar while common juſtice pleads. 12 
Thoug h loath to be a panegyriſt”: 8 boaſt, 4 
And 2 to ſhow the live carnation's bluſh,. . oh 
If but a part of all your kindneſs drops mnt ery id 
From grateful lips —in one ſhore, parting word . 
Permit e' en Bere dear Sirs, to eaſe our hearts 1 1 1 
Which groan | wich thankfulneſs,. for all your care 
Tour gen'rous, conſtant - care, and vigilance, _., .,. . .'- 

Jo open Natures's volume wide, and teach Fa 
The import of its various: characters. 
To all not legible. Your labors But 


3 
1 7 * 


Four acquiſitions, and your parts, we leave 1 
To be deter min'd by the public's watchful eye; 5 $i 
Nor tempt the envious" to deny- the truth : Ny 
Howe'er, for one and all, for once and all, _ 8 
Though why, the world, we dare not, will not tell, 
We thank vou. Sirs; and hence our hearts un ite. 


That heav*n's rich bleſſings on your heads may hy FT 
And long ſucceſs your noble efforts follow ; _ -. 
While peace, and joy, and- plenty laugh ound, 


»Till angels waft you from your labors here, 

To yon celeſtial. ſcenes; where knowledge, love, 3 
Tranſport and virtue fill your -bliſsful minds. 
And all forever ceaſe to bid FAREMWELLs Tt e 
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| War. tardy pace . lioiog,: 
Wi the. parting vich the ſouls we love 1). 
10 


eye, 
No more !—at eaſe teclin'd on yorder hill, 


By faithful nature's provident command 
Ts a couch unknown to rankliag care ; 
While o'er contented: heads, thoſe ſhady trees, 
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leng the taſk, , 
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- Where verdeat Bra(s. -perfum'd with — an * 
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ih my mates, the laſt diſſolving ſtrtoke 
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Comes home to us — The pleaſing. circle's ITY — hy * 
Wich landſkips gay, and ſmiling brows, PE, nant! Rs Pi: | 


Hog Jar chearful friendſhip -ſparkles in the 
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Sem pleas' d to ſpread their num rous, waving FORE 


Ok. ſweetly bluſhing in their verbal bloom, 


Or gently bending, with their ripen'd fruit! | 
©: Alas! no more, in thoſe fair,” fertile; fields, - 
"Where zephyrs gently fan the ſultry heat. 


| Shall de in harmleſs jolity and / ewlirch, | 
1 .ccaverſe free, of all the inighty SO 


R ancient times, talk down the ſummer's ING 
In wint' ry ſtorms, dy gen“ ros fires, no more 


| Together tura the grave hiſtorian's page! 


Not ſwell with rapture at the poet's ſong! / 
No mote together ſnuff the midnight lamps, 
; To catch celeſtial flames from dying — 
No more in queſt of ſweet inſtruction's aid, 

Shall we' together walt "oor teachers kind! 


Bot, like the feather'd young, Pot d from abies SR 
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fearch the greek and roman claſſics more! 
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Though ſcarcely fledg'd,” we fingly hence mult * 


Teſs'd by the tempeſts of the oluſt' rig world! 


With recollection emulous, let's oft 


Look back en all the pleaſing” fours we've paſt 8 
While taſte for ſcience, tue, truth, ſtill prope 


To ſeek the n6bleft end of fouls, increaſe 


Of knowledge, love of God, and love of man. 


Still let a giateful ſenſe of favors, oft * 
Rectiv'd on , yonder Hill, glow in our breaſts; 
While ſriendſhip ſteady as the rolling 


oe; 


4 n 


Strikes light and life through all our ſcattetd waſh, 


* Deeds of reciprocal benevolence; 
Waile each to other crys, though far, or near, 


And animates to deeds of amity; ©. APG 


7 ng, 7 8 wy * FARE THOU v WELL. 


